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OFFICIAL 


Greetings received by Patriarchal Exarch 





MocksBa 
15 anp 1960 
Mutponoanty Bopucy 
Hp Mopk, How MopK 


BJIATOJAPIO BALUE TIPEOCBAULEHCTBO 3A TMACXAJIb- 

HOE MIPHBETCTBHE. TIPHHMHTE H MEPEJTAMTE APXHITACTBIP- 

AM HALUMM, JYXOBEHCTBY, CECTPHYECTBY COBOPA, H BCEM 

MNACTBE HALWEM MOM B3AHMHbIM TIPHBET BOHCTHHY XPH- 
CTOC BOCKPECE! 

MATPHAPX AJIEKCHM 





MpeocsaueHHeHwni Badpiko, 
Bo3aw6.1eHHbI Oo Tocnoze 6pat! 


Xpuctoc BocKkpece! 


C 1060BbH0 MpHeM.1l0 H B3aHMHO OTZaw Bam ueloBaHHe MHpa 
H PalocTH O BocKpecuwiem Tocnoge u Cnace Haulem. 


Jia npe6pipaet On mocpegze Hac OaarodaTHbIM IMIpHCyTCTBHeM 
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METROPOLITAN BORIS IN THE ODESSA CATHEDRAL 





HM Aa OlarocaoBseT Hall NOABHr cCayAeHHA Emy Bo G6aaro u cnace- 
HH€ BBeEPeCHHbIX HaM VU! XPHCTHAHCKHX. 


C 6patcKow .11060BbI0 


B Mockne AJIEKCHHA 
llacxa Xpuerona IlatpnHapx Mockosckuii u Bces Pycu. 
1960 r. 
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Ero BbicOKOMmpeOcBALLeHCcTBY, 
BpicokonpeocBxalleHHehtiemMy bopucy, 
Mutponoauty AaeytcKkomy H CeBpepo-AMepHkKaHCKOMY 
SIK3apxy Mockosckou [latpHapxuu 
B CepepHoh H f[OxHOH AmepHke 


Bawie BbicokonpeocBalleHcTBo, 
BpicokonpeocsaAlieHHehwWwhi Baaapixo! 


Xpuctoc Bockpece! 


B cBetibih 2eHb Caxtoh [lacxH MpHMHTe OT MeHH Cepae4uHoe 
nO3ipaBleHHe C Be.IHKHM [Ipa3aHHKOM BockpeceHHn XpHcToBa. 


Bo36aarogzapum Tocnogza-Ciracuteia 3a TO, uTO On no CBoe 
HEH3pe4eHHOH MH.IOCTH K HaM PpelliHbIM, ClOOOH.1 Hac H HbIHe BCTpe- 
THTb B 34paBHH H padocTH 3TOT []pa3saHHKosB []Ipa3aHHK H TopxecTBO 
TOPXKECTB. 

Mowato Tlo6eauteax cmeptu 2Ku3HOAaBua Xpucta 4a COXpaHHT 
Ou Bac B 206pom 3apaBHH HX yAOcTOHT Bac eule MHOrHe FOAbI NOKAOH- 
ATbCA CnacHTeJIbHbIM CTpactam XPHCTOBbIM H B BeCcevIHH AyxXa Mpa3l- 
HOBaTb CBeTOHOCHBIA JleHb Ero npec.taBHoro Bockpecenus. 


O6uuMas Bac B CBATOM [MaCXa1bHOM .1063aHHH H HCIIpalllnBan 
BauwiHX CBATbIX MO.IHTB, C He€H3Me€HHOH OpatcKow Bo Xpucte W- 
OoBbw mpedbiBato 

HHKOVJIAM 
Yazen CaaujenHoro CuHOsa 
Mutponoaut Kpytuuknit 4 Koazomenckuit 
[lacxa 1960 r. 





Damascus, Syria 


15 Apr 1960 
HIS EMINENCE METROPOLITAN BORIS 


NEW YORK, NEW YORK 
WE RETURN WITH THANKS OUR MOST CORDIAL FELICITATIONS 
ON THE HOLY OCCASION OF PASCHA AND WISH YOU ALL SUCCESS 
TO THE GLORY OF ORTHODOXY. 

PATRIARCH THEODOSIOS 


“~~ e 





BALUE BHCOKOMPEOCBELLITEHCTBO 
JIparu v Xpucty Bpare, 


Tonio BaM 3aXxBabyjeMO Ha 4YeCTHTKaMa KOje cTe Ham H3ro- 
‘1@IH VIVTHTH MOBOOM CBeT.1HX []pasHHka BackpceHba Xpuctora. 


BAHCTHHY XPHCTOC BACKPCE! 
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IIpenopyvuyjemo ce BawHM cCBeTHM MOJIHTBaMa H OCTajeMo 
Bawer BucokonpeocBeulTeHcTBba OLakH 
v Xpuety bory bpat nu Cacavauterb, 
AEM TIATPHJAPX CPIICKH, 
+ TEPMAH 


21/1V. 1960 roa. 
beorpaa 





YOUR EMINENCE, DEAR BROTHER IN CHRIST, 
With the warmest gratitude we have received your greetings with 
the Radiant Feast of Christ’s Resurrection. 
TRULY CHRIST IS RISEN! 


We commit ourselves to Your holy prayers and remain 
Your Eminence’s 


in Christ God Brotner and Co-Server, 


GERMANOS 
AEM Patriarch of Serbia 
21-IV-60 
Belgrade 





New York 21,N. Y. 
April 13, 1960 
Most Rev. Metropolitan Boris 
c/o St. Nicholas Cathedral 
15 East 97th Street 
New York 29, New York 
Your Eminence: 


With the life-bearing spirit of the Resurrection of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, we wish to extend to you, Your Eminence, and to your flock of 
our brother Christians, the pious and joyful greetings of our Holy Greek 
Orthodox Church in America, and of our spiritual leader His Holiness 
The Ecumenical Patriarch of Constantinople, Athenagoras I, under whose 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction we are. 


May our Resurrected Lord Jesus, who was crucified and who has 
risen from the dead for the salvation of all Christendom, inspire and 
strengthen your holy and heavy tasks in His name, so that Your Eminence 
and your spiritual children in Christ may with His Resurrection be in- 
spired anew, and all the Christian nations and peoples work together in 
His example, for peace on earth and good will towards men in these 
critical and momentous times. 


May the Grace and the Mercy and the Charity of our Saviour and 
Deliverer be with you and your faithful, now and forever more. 


Your Brother in Christ 


IAKOVOS 
Archbishop of the Greek Orthodox Church 
of North and South America 
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PPEYECKAH APXHEMHMCKOMHA CEBEP. H WO*KHOM AMEPHKH 


13 anpean 1960 roma. 
BbicokonpeocBAlleHHOMY Mutponoauty bopucy, 
Casto-HukoaaescKkni Co6op, Hbw-Flopk 29, Hpwo-FlopK 
Bauie BhicOKONMpeocBALLLeHCTBO, 

C 2 HBOHeECVULHM AVxXOM BockpeceHHs Hauiero Tocnomaa Mucyca 
Xpucera, MbI *KetaiH Opt nepeaatb Bam, Bauie BrlcoKonpeocBauleH- 
CTBO, Balle IacTBe HaliIMM OpaTbHiM XPHCTHaHaM, O.1aro4uecTHBbIe 
H paOCTHble MpHBeTCTBHA HalleH CBxATOHK Tpeyeckon [lpapocaaBHor 
LlepkBu B AmMepHke, a Takxke Halero AYXOBHOrO BOgHTeIA, Ero CBa- 
TehuwectBa Bceaexckoro [latpHapxa KonctanTHHono.bcKoro, AdHHa- 
ropa I-ro, NOA WepKOBHOH OpHCAHKUWHeH KOTOPOrO MbI HaXOAHMCA. 

[lyetb Hau! BockpecuinH Tocnoab Hucye Xpuctoc, KoTopniit 
Obl. pacnAT H BOCKPec H3 MePTBBIX AIA ClaceHHA BCerO XPHCTHAHCTBa, 
BAOXHOBHT H YKpenuT Baw CBATBIe H HelerKHe 3aaa4H BO HMas Ero, 
yuTo6n1 Bauwie BoicokonpeocsauencTBo H Bauin AyXOBHBbIe “ala BO 
Xpucte BHOBb BZOXHOBH.IHCh Ero BockpecenHem, H 4TOObI BCe XpH- 
CTHAHCKHe HalHH H HapOAbl BMeCTe TpyAHAHncb no mpHmMepy ETO Bo 
HMA MHpa Ha 3eM.1e H JOOpPOH BO.IH B 4Ye1OBeKaX B ITO KPHTHYeCKOe 
H 3HAUHTe.AbHOe BPeMA. 


IIvetb Baarogatb, Muaoctb nu Jlm60Bb Hawiero CnacuTean 
Jlaitean npe6yaet c Bamun uw BceMH BalliHMH BepyIOULHMH HbIHe H 
Bcerda. 

Baut Bpat Bo Xpucte 
MAKOB, 
ApxuenncKkon [peyeckoi [Ipaspoc.asuonk Llepksu 
CesepHod u fOxHOK AmMepuku. 





NEW YORK, N. Y., APRIL 13, 1960 
MOST REVEREND METROPOLITAN BORIS 


SEND YOU AND YOUR FAITHFUL FLOCK SINCERE PASCHAL GREET- 
INGS ALLELUIA 
ARTHUR LICHTENBERGER 
PRESIDING BISHOP 





KIEV, USSR. 
METROPOLITAN BORIS 


NEW YORK 29, N. Y. 


TRULY CHRIST WAS RAISED FROM THE DEAD. THANK YOU 
WITH ALL MY HEART AND MUTUALLY ACCEPT MY BEST WISHES 
WITH THE RADIANT HOLYDAY. 


METROPOLITAN JOHN 
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Paris, France 
16 Apr 1960 


\ietropolitan Boris 
New York, N. Y. 


CEPJIEYHO H PAJLOCTHO TIPHBETCTBYIO CO CBETJIbIM 
MIPASJIHHKOM, BOHCTHHY XPHCTOC BOCKPECE JLAPOBABDIF1 
HAM 2KHBOT BEUHbIM. BPATCKOE JIOB3AHHE. 

HHMKOVIAPI, MATPONOJIAT KOPCYHCKHM 

(Sincerely and joyously I greet you with the Radiant Feast, Truly Christ 
is Risen Who granted us life eternal. Our brotherly embrace. 

Nicholas, Metropolitan of Korsun) 





Berlin, Germany 


21 Apr 1960 
Metropolitan Boris 


New York, New York 

LIUBJASCHII BERLINTSY S LIUBOVIIU VZAIMNO PRIVETSTVU- 
IUT VASHE VYSOKOPREOSVJASCHENSTVO S SVETLYM PRAZDNIKOM 
PASKHI VOISTVENOSTJ CHRISTOS VOSKRESE. 


S BRATSKOJ LIUBOVIU 
EPISKOP IOANN 





MEA YHAPOJHAS TEJIEPPAMMA 
H3 Kuposorpaaa, C.C.C.P. 
26-1V-60. 
MHTPONOJIHTY BOPHCY, 
PYCCKASH MIATPHAPLUIAS LLEPKOBb 


PAXOCTHO BPATCKH TIPHBETCTBYIO [IO?KEJIAHHEM 
YCHEUIHOFM PABOTbl O®OPMJIEHHH TMOJL EJMHbIM TIOKPO- 
BOM LIEPKBH BPATbEB HALIMX PACCESHHH CYUINX. XPH- 
CTOC BOCKPECE! 

FOPAYEM JIKFOBOBbIO. 


HECTOP, 
Mutpono.ant KuposorpaackHi H Huko.1aeBcKHi 





SAMOHTOH, Kanada 

12—TV —60 
BALE BbICOKOIMPEOCBHALLEHCTBO, 
BbICOKONPEOCBAULEHHEMLUMEM WH JJOPOrOrM BJIAJLbIKO! 


B BEJINKHM JLEHb NMACXH XPHCTOBOFI OT BCEHM JIYLUH 
MPHBETCTBY!O BALUE BbICOKOIMPEOCBAULEHCTBO C TIPA3JI- 
HHKOM TIPA3SJ.HHKOB, CBETJIbIM BOCKPECEHHEM XPHCTO- 
BbIM 
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XPHCTOC BOCKPECE! 


MACXAJIBHO JIOBbISAIO BAC H MOJIIO BOCKPECLUETO 
XPHCTA 2KH3HO/JIABLIA JIA COXPAHHT BAC B JLOBPOM 3/1PA- 
BHH H CIHOJOBHT B PAJIOCTH CEPHLLA CJIABHTb H BELLATb 
MHPOBH ETO TIOBEJIHOE BOCKPECEHHE. 


BALUETO BbICOKOIIPEOCBALLEHCTBA C JIFOBOBbIO BO 
XPHCTE BPAT HM BOrOMOVJIELL. 


APXHEIIMCKOT MAHTEJIEMIMOH 





SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


16 APR 1960 
EXARCH METROPOLITAN BORIS 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


CHRISTOS VOSKRESE! PRICHT, KOMITET, SESTRICHESTVO, 
CHOIR, PRICHOD KAFEDRALJNOGO SOBORA, KLIR I OSTALNIJE PRI- 
CHODY MOEJE EPARCHII SO MNOI POZDRAVLJAEM VAS, VASHIKH 
SPUTNIKOV, S PRAZDNIKOM PASKHY CHRISTOVOJ. MOLITVENO 
ZHELAJEM ZDRAVIJA, MIRA, RADOSTI. 


S LIUBOVIU 
ARCHBISHOP DIONYSIUS 





10 anpe.asa 1960 r. 
BALUJE BbICOKOMPEOCBAULEHCTBO 


IVIYBOKOUTHMbIM H JOPOTOM BJIAJIbIKO! 
XPHCTOC BOCKPECE! 

CEPEYHO IIO3SJIPABJINXIO BAC HU CIIYTHHKOB BALIMX 
CO CBETOHOCHbIM H PAJLOCTHbIM TIPASJIHHKOM CBETJIOrO 
XPHCTOBA BOCKPECEHHS C MOXKEJIAHHEM BCHYECKHX MH- 
JIOCTEH OT BOCKPECLUErTO XPHCTA CIIACHTEJIA UW BOVJIb- 
IWMX YCNEXOB B BALIHX TPYJAX HA TIOJIB3Y CBATOM LLEP- 
KBH H AMEPHKAHCKOM TIACTBbI BALUEM. 


30ECb HA POJHHE Mbl BCE JIA BCIIOMMHAEM BAC HU 
MOJIMM BOrA O JAPOBAHHH BAM 3]JLOPOBbs H BCEFO CA- 
MOTO CBETJIO‘TO H PAXOCTHOTO. 


ry TIMMEH, Enuckon JimutposcKuit 





OJIECCA, YKCCP 
MHTPOTOJINTY BOPHCY 
HblIO HOPK 


OT HMEHH JIYXOBEHCTBA HU TIACTBbI XEPCOHCKO- 
OJIECCKOH H JOHETCKOM EMAPXHIM, KOPMOPALLMH, MPEMO- 
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MABATEJIEM HW BOCNHTAHHHKOB OJECCKOM JYXOBHOM CE- 
MHHAPHH BCEPAJLOCTHO TIPHBETCTBYIO BAC JLOPOTOM 
BJIAJIbIKO C BEJINKbIM H BCECBETJIbIM TIPASJLHHKOM CBSI- 
TOM NACXH. BOCCbIJIAIO CBATOE NACXAJIBHOE LIEJIOBAHHE. 
rFOPAYE MOJIMM BOCCHABLIETO H3 TPOBA XPHCTA 2KH3HO- 
JIABLIA JIA JTAPYET OH BALUIEMY BbICOKOMPEOCBALIEHCTBY 
JIOJIPME TOJbl 72KH3bHH B JLOBPOM 3J/PABHH HW BJIATOJIEH- 
CTBHH HW JIA YKPEIMHMT OH BALM JLYXOBHbIE HW TEJIECHbIE 
CHVJIbI JIA CJIY7KEHHA HA BJIATO H BO CJIABY CBATOM LLEP- 
KBH. PAJLOCTHO HECEM HA CBOHX YCTAX XPHCTOC BOC- 
KPECE. 

BALUJETO BbICOKOMPEOCBALLEHCTBA TIOCJIYLUHHK HU 


BOrOMOVIELL, C sTKOBOBbIO 
EMNWMCKOM CEPrHM 





MOCKBA, CCCP 
MHTPONMOVIHNTY BOPHCY 
HblO PIOPK 
JIOBHMOTO BJIAJIBIKY H SK3APXA TIACXAJIbBHO OBHH- 
MAIO H C JIFOBOBbIO TIPHBETCTBY10 C PAJIOCTHbIM XPHCTOC 
BOCKPECE. 
MCTHCVIAB, Enuckon Bosorogzckni 





MNOUTHTEJIBHEHWE MO3SAPABJIAIO BALE BblICOKOTIPEOCBS- 
WLEHCTBO CO CBETOHOCHbIM H PAJLOCTHbIM TIPA3J.IHHKOM 
CBETJIOTO XPHCTOBA BOCKPECEHHS. 


XPHCTOC BOCKPECE! 


BALUETO BbICOKOTIPEOCBAULEHCTBA, BCEMHJIOCTHBEMLIE- 
PO APXHMACTbIPH HW OTLIA, HHXKAMLUMHM MOCJIYLUHHK 


HamectTuuHk Tponue-Ceprnesoi JlaBppi: 


APXHMAHJIPHT TIMMEH 
Jlaspa 1960 r. 





OJECCA, YKCCP 
MHTPOTIOJIATY BOPHCY 
HblO MOPK, HbIO MOPK 


HOPOrOM BJIAJIbIKO! XPHCTOC BOCKPECE! BCE MbIl, 
BPATHA, HACEJIBHHKH OBHTEJIN CEPJEYHO MO3]/PABJIAEM 
BAC, CIIYTHHKOB BALIHX, C CBETJIbIM MIPA3JIHHKOM. ?KEJIA- 
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EM 3JIPABHA H YCMEXOB B TPYTAX H HCIIPALUHBAEM MO- 
JIMTB H BJIATOCJIOBEHHS. 


HAMECTHHK MOHACTBIPH 
HPYMEH AJIEKCAHJIP 





MHTPOTIOVIHTY BOPHCY! 
XPHCTOC BOCKPECE! 
BALUE BbICOKOIIPEOCBAULEHCTBO! 


JlenHHrpaackHe AkaweMHA H CeMHHapHs B .IHUe aMHHHCTpa- 
UHH, KOPNOpalHH V4alllHX H MHTOMUeB NpHBeTcTByeT Bac paOcTHbIM 
laCXa.IbHbIM 


XPHCTOC BOCKPECE! 


H x*eJaeT Bauiemy BpicoKonpeocBalleHcTByY LOOporo 320poBbA, 6.1a- 


rO2eHCTBHA H ycnexa B BauleH BbICOKOH MHCCHH nociaHua CBATeH- 
wero [latpHapxa un Pycckou IIpaBocaaBHok LlepKsBu ObITb rlaula- 


TaeM MHPa H .1K06BH K CBOeH MacTBe H KO BC@EMY AMCPHKAHCKOMY Ha- 
poy. 


Bawero BbicokonpeocBAlleHcTBa C.1yra H GOrOMO.IeLL 
Pextop AkazeMHH, mpotonepeH Muxan.a CneparncKknit 


flacxa XpuctosBa 1960 r. 





Xpuctoc BocKkpece! 
Bawe BbicoKoMpeocBALLleHCcTBO, 


-ayv6oxoutuMpih, Jloporok Baagpiko! 


CepaeuHo mo3apaB.isto Bac c BeHKHM TIpa3QHHKOM CBeT.10rO 
XpuctoBa BockpeceHHA H MO.IHTBeHHO x*Ke.1aK Bam Bcex Oar ot Bo- 
ckpecwero Tocnoda. 


C ray6OKHM yBaxkKeHHem K Bam, 


Baw JI. Mapuickui 
12 anpeas 1960 r. 
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THE ST. NICHOLAS CATHEDRAL RESTORATION BUILDING FUND 
Cc nm uc oO K 
OpraHh3aunHi HW AKU, BHECLUHX CBOH NMO*KePTBOBaHHA Ha PeMOHT CB. 


HukoJaesckoro Kadeapanbuoro Co6opa, MockoscKkoi Matpuapxun, 
B r. Hbto-Mopke, 3a Bpems c 23 AHBaps NO MapT BKAIOUMTebHO 


1960 roa. 

1. Ipeocsamennukt JOCHMEM - En. 12. Hean hosrynen 10.00 
Hbw-loprennit $300.00 13. Hean Ulypunk 5.00 
2. Anapeit. Kpoxra 100.00 14. Haas lan 5.00 
3. Ha ogee r-an [pyra, coépano 53.50 15. Anton “Uneaan 5.00 
. T-po Haymosuua 50.00 16. Muxana Cak 6.00 
5. T-axa Iexposckas 40.00 17. T-aa Bosuor 5.00 
6. A. Uaiikoscrnit 28.50 18. Yepes o. ®. Kopaabuyka 3.00 
7. T-aa Anna Kocrep 25.00 19. T-n Hoprion 25.00 
8. Baaauuup Inen 25.00 20. 0. Buraanit boposoit 9.00 
9. Bacuanit .lorayu 25.00 21. Jamurpuit Meabnnuyk 10.00 
10. Jlapuxz Kosaecunk 20.00 22. [purepnit Kopaabuyr 5.00 

11. Oapra Kysut i 20.00 


HTOrO $775.00 


OTHOMWEHHE BOCTOUHbIX MATPH- 
APXOB K PACKOJIbBHHKAM 


Hp Mopkekan ra3seta “Hosoe Pycckoe C.10B0” moMecTHa 
H€aBHO B OAHOM H3 HOMepOB COOOLLeHHe O TOM, YTO UHAHHCKHH ap- 
xHenuckon JleonTHH, npHOniBuH BO CBxATOH rpaaq HMepycaaum, xorte.t 
coBepuwiHTb GorocayxenHe y Tpo6a Focnogzns. Jka sToro eMy Hyx- 
HO ObLIO HCNpOCcHTb pa3speweHHe TlatpHapxa HepycaaumcKkoro. 


Tak Kak apxHenuckon JleoHTHH UnanHcKHH COCTOMT B WPH- 
CAHKUHH Kap.l0BauKHX pacKO.IbHHKOB (Mutponoanta AxnactacHus, 3a- 
py6exuHoro CuHOoda), TO Caxatehwini Beneaukt, Ilarpuapx Vepyca- 
JAMMCKHH, He AOTYCTH.A ero HE TOAbKO rae 1H60 B CBATOH Semie co- 
BepulaTb Oorocy2xKeHHe, HO WaxKe He MO3BO.1H.1 CMY BO3J1IOXKHTb Ha 
ce6w enuTpaxH.tb. 

STO He NepBblh cavuah. Toa Hwa3aq ToT-xe CBrtenwni [Tart- 
pHapx BeneQHKT HeONYCTH. K CayKeHHHO apxHenucKona bep.1HH- 
ckoro AjekcaHapa mo TOM *e MIpH4HHeE H3 TOKE paCKO.IbHHUbeH 
lOpHCAHKUHH. B 1952-m roay npeauectTBeHHHK IlatpHapxa BeueaHk- 
Ta, baraxkenHeiwMh Tumodei, IlarpHapx Csstoro [pana Vepycaan- 
Ma H Bces TlaaectHHbl, ApaBuu, 3anopmanckoH 3emanu, Kann Taan- 
JeHckoH w Caatoro Cuona, He LONYCTHI K Cy2xKeHHIO emucKora Ce- 
paduma u3 Hbw HMopka notomy uto “CBYTEMLIAA CHOHCKA 
MATEPb LIEPKBEM HE BYJLET BXOJIMTb HH B KAKOE OBIILE- 
HHE C HAXO]JAULMAMHCH MO], WLEPKOBHbIM 3ATIPELILEHHEM 
PYCCKMMH EIIMCKOMAMH VW KJIMPHKAMH, TIOKA OHH HE 
BO3BPATSTCH K HX MATEPH PYCCKOM LIEPKBH H HE BOC- 
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CTAHOBHT KAHOHHYECKOPO OBLULEHHHA C HEM. COPJIACHO 
STOMY TIOCTAHOBJIEHHIO, Mbl HE PA3PELUMJIN TIPHBbIB- 
IEMY H3 AMEPHKH BO CBATOM TOPO], MEPYCAJIMM PYC- 
CKOMY EIMMCKOMY CEPA®HUMY, TIOCJIETOBATEJIIO MHTPO- 
MOJIATA AHACTACHS, CBHULEHHOTEMCTBOBATb BO BCECBS- 
TbIX MECTAX TIOKJIOHEHHA. PABHbIM OBPA30M HAXO/JISI- 
LWIETOCHA 30ECb TIPOE3JIOM APXHMAH]PHTA JIMMUTPHS, HA 
KOTOPOrO MMUTPOTIOJINT AHACTACHH AHTHKAHOHHUHO 
BO3JIOXMKVJI OBASAHHOCTH HAUAJIBHNKA JIYXOBHOVI PYC- 
CKOHM MHUCCHH B HOPJIAHUMH, Mbl HE TIPH3HAJIN H HE PAS- 
PELUMJIM EMY CJIYXKHTb C HALUIMMH KJIMPHKAMH BO BCE- 
CBATbIX MECTAX TIOKJIOHEHHA... YVBEPHEM UTO B HALUMX 
KO TOCNOAY MOJIATBAX Mbl YCEPJIHO MOJIAMCS O MHPE 
UW BJIATOCOCTOAHHH CBATEMLUEM CECTPbI PYCCKOM 
LIEPKBH H O BO3BPALILEHHWM B HEJIPA EE BJIAJIN HAXOJIS- 
UIMXCHA YAJI EE”. (cm. “E. LU.” No 3, mapt 1953 r. ctp. 2-4.) 


Takoe oTHOWeHHe IlatpHapxosB, onpezeateHbt CB. KaHoHaMH, 
cOriacHO KOTOPbIX, CMHCKOMbI H CBALLCHHHKH, MOPBaBLIHe e@AHHCTBO 
c Matepuro LlepkoBbio (CXH3MaTHKH), PaCCMaTPHBAaWTCH Kak IIpeObi- 
BalolulHe B PpacKOwle, a MOCeMY C HHMH BO BCeH HX COBOKYIMHOCTH (H 
BCH IOPHCAHKUHA), H C KaxKQbIM B OTJCIbHOCTH, HH OJHH KaHOHH4e- 
CKHH CBALILCHHO-CLVKHTeb HE MOXKET HMETb eBXapHcTHYecKorO 06- 
ueHHA. [Ipapuao 6 JlaoguKuhcKoro Co6opa tTpe6yeT maxke “He mO0- 
MyCKaTH @€peTHKaM, KOCHEHOULHM B epeCH, BXOZHTH B 20M boxHi", 
a mpaBHaa 10 uw 11 CB. Anocto.ios raacat: “ame KTO C OTAYYCHHbIM 
oT oOmeHHaA LlepkKoBHOrO nomMoOuuTca, xoTA Obi TO GbINO B OMe, 
TakOBOH a GyeT OTAyYeH” Hin “aule KTO, NPHHaAAeKa K KANPy, C 
H3BepxKeHHbIM MOJHTHCA OyzeT, ta GyaeT H3BEPrKeH H CaM”. 


STH paBHula OpeweiHtOT Hallie OTHOLUeHHeE KO BCeM OTCTYTI- 
HHKaM. 
Il. K. 


Recently the Russian newspaper in New York (Novoye Russkoye 
Slovo) carried a news item that Archbishop Leontius of Chile (Synod 
Abroad Group-Metropolitan Anastassy jurisdiction) was forbidden not 
only to celebrate Divine Offices in the Holy Land, but also was for- 
bidden to vest in the epitrakhileon. For any cleric to celebrate at ihe 
shrines in the Holy Land, it is necessary to receive permission from 
the Patriarch of Jerusalem. In so far as Arbp. Leontius is in schism from 
the Mother Church, the Holy Patriarch of Jerusalem forbade him, ac- 
cording to Canon Law of the Church, from even assisting in any capacity 
in Divine Services. The predecessor of the present Patriarch Benedict, 
His Beatitude Timothy of blessed memory issued an encyclical to this ef- 
fect 29 October 1952 which stipulated that all clerics in schism from 
their Mother Church are forbidden access to the Holy places and 
con-celebrations. (see ONE CHURCH March 1953). 
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CTATbU ARTICLES 


PASCHAL JOY 


Conversation in Villemoisson 


my ystics today are rare in the West. Hurry, restlessness, search for 

comforts and pleasures, deification of science and technique, do 
Nt. not allow people to meditate seriously over great problems of life 
and of the mysterious universe. There is plenty of knowledge, but it is 
amorphous, chaotic and unsatisfying. A babel of opinions exist, but a 
unified world outlook is absent. The Communists are in a better posi- 
tion than the West because they possess a coherent ideology, however in- 
adequate. If we have not time for serious thinking, we have even less 
opportunity for pure prayer and a unifying mystical experience. Still, 
during my journeys I found a few mystics in the West. Some of them 
are Westerners, while others are merely newcomers from the Christian 
East. Father Tikhon, to my mind, is the most-remarkable of them, and 
he belongs to the Christian Orthodox East. 


Father Tikhon, an old monk and member of the small Russian 
Orthodox monastic community in Villemoisson near Paris, was born over 
70 years ago in a noble family of the Don Cossacks. As a young officer 
of the Imperial Guard, he attended the last great Court ball in the 
Winter Palace in St. Petersburg in 1903. He graduated the General Staff 
Academy and became the youngest colonel in the Russian Army in 1914. 
The Russian Revolution after The First World War forced him to leave 
Russia. In exile. this brilliant colonel became a simple worker in a rub- 
ber factory in Paris. Here he remained for several years until the death 
of his English-born wife. Now Father Tikhon is a monk of several years 
standing. 


I greatly enjoyed my talk with the old monk whose life experience 
included the Imperial Court and the Paris slums, the remotest and wildest 
spots of Europe and Asia, and the strangest religious and sects. As a man 
without religion at first, and a student of occultism and Oriental mys- 
ticism afterwards, Father Tikhon ended up as a monk. In spite of his 
advanced age and many infirmities, Fr. Tikhon was always serene and 
cheerful. This often astonished me. 


— “Tell me, Father,’ I used to ask him, “why are you so happy 
and composed while you suffer a great deal from your infirmities?” 


— “We cannot attain serenity and true joy without suffering,”— 
Father Tikhon would reply. “Therefore, we must thank God and be 
joyous even when we suffer. Otherwise we cannot be redeemed. The 
suffering of Golgotha must preceed the glory of Resurrection. A soul, 
which is not tested by suffering, is imperfect. Anyone may be gay and 
cheerful when he is young, healthy and carefree, but how few remain 
cheerful when poverty, sickness and misfortunes, particularly if they 
are apparently unmerited assail them? Even Job was puzzled with his 
misfortunes. If you read my comments on that book you will under- 
stand my point of view. The problem of innocent suffering troubled many 
thinkers—like Dostoevsky, Camus, etc. Quite a few lose their faith on 
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this account. No amount of reasoning can adequately explain the prob- 
lem of suffering of the innocent. Yet, by faith we can accept this suf- 
fering and in contemplation we can even understand it. You know that 
we have many philosophical systems which contradict each other. Dog- 
matic theology is our effort to rationalize Revelation. We have, there- 
fore, several theological schools and opinions. But by rcrayer of the 
heart and mystical vision we transcend infirmities of discursive reason. 
Then everything becomes unified and harmonious. We contemplate this 
in the blinding light of true knowledge. The mystics who contemplated 
this light always guarded that peace and serenity which was once con- 
ferred upon them. Besides, the vision of God destroys human -passions 
in the limitless sea of Divine love. Truth reveals itself to holiness and 
not to our efforts of rationalization. Khomyakov wrote about all this 
long ago.” 


The old monk opened the window of his cell and scattered seeds 
and pieces of bread under it. A flock of small birds came for the food 
as the warm sun of late spring shone on their gaily coloured feathers. 
The ktirds seemingly know the old man well and were not afraid to ap- 
proach him. — “You see,” Fr. Tikhon said, “by kindness we can attract 
any living creature, not only men. In order to convert pecple to Christ, 
we do not need learning as much as the love of people. We can find the 
veneration of Christ in everyone of them. You can read that in the 
Gospels. Now at Paschaltide, I often meditate on the arpearance of 
Christ to Mary Magdalene after His Resurrection. She was in the garden 
looking for someone to find the body of Christ. As she looked back, she 
saw Christ Himself but took Him for the gardiner and recoznized Him 
only when He called her name. Likewise, in our search of Christ, we 
must look back to our past. Yet we cannot recognize Him, while all the 
time He leads us, till He calls us by name. Only then we recognize Him 
and profess Him to be our Saviour. This is the resurrection of the soul. 
In a flash our entire former life becomes understandable and Divine Pro- 
vidence obvious. We then stand in awe. 


“Christ commanded Mary Magdalene to tell His disciples of His 
resurrection. We too must preach Paschal joy to others, confess the won- 
cers God gave us. Christ forbade Mary to touch Him because the 
time was not for that. Likewise we must not touch the Body 
of Christ in the Blessed Sacrament without first sanctifying our- 
selves. Those who do otherwise condemn themselves. Taking Peter as 
symbol of faith, and John as symbol of love, we see that love came be- 
fore faith to the mystery of the Resurrection and was bolder. By love 
we ascend to God, Who is Love Himself, while faith withcut love is 
dead. This is the message of the Resurrection. The more we love people 
and Christ in them the nearer we are to God.” 


— “Could a proper way in our life be found, Father?” I asked 
the old monk. 


— “Certainly. If you read the life of Daniel of Achinsk, as you did, 
and the story of the Abbess Susanne, his spiritual daughter, you must 
know this. She visited several convents where she could enter and yet 
could not decide where to stop. She consulted Daniel. He said to her: 
‘When you enter the convent which Divine Providence elected for you, 
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your heart will receive uverenije (Divine message). Your heart will be 
full of spiritual and undescribable joy to overflowing.’ The future Abbess 
experienced this joy in due course. We can all have similar experience 
if our prayer life is as it ought to be. This experience is one of the 
first astonishing experiences known to mystics. Those who ask God to 
reveal to them their way of life will receive the answer in due course. 
Paschal joy is, after all, the knowledge of Christ, the Victor over death, 
our Saviour.” 


When I left Father Tikhon’s cell and went into the park surround- 
ing the house, the late spring morning was at its best. The great trees 
stood out in brilliant green, the flowers were blossoming, the air was warm 
and balmy, the blue hills of the Isle-de-Trance basked in the morning 
sunshine and the birds chirped in the blue, cloudless, sky of God’s 
glory. The Paschal joy was manifest also in all of nature’s glory. 


Dr. S. Bolshakoff 


AVAILABLE IN BOOK FORM... 
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RECLUSE OF UUSI VALAMO 


by 


Dr. Serge Bolshahoff 
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Orthodox Spirituality in the English language. For 
your copies write: One Church, 727 Miller Avenue, 
Youngstown 2, Ohio. Price per copy, 50¢, discounts 
on bulk orders. 
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VIIM ened Yorthern Paradise 


NORTHERN PARADISE 


I left Helsinki for the North on Sunday 25 July 1954. I 
travelled in a comfortable sleeping car, occupying a large compart- 
ment by myself. We left Helsinki on a warm and sunny evening. 
The sky was cloudless and the towers and churches of the Fin- 
nish capital stood boldly in the golden glory of the approaching 
sunset. 


When I awoke in the morning the train was moving through 
mighty forests and was skirting big, placid lakes. The country was 
very sparsely inhabited indeed, a welcomed relief after the over- 
crowded cities with their poisonous air filled with the cancer- 
producing motor car exhausts, their dust and smell, not to speak 
of the touting and agitation. This radiant northern morning was 
fresh, perfumed and quiet. We passed Kuopio, the beautiful small 
town, lost in a labrinth of lakes and forests. Finally the train 
stopped in a distant northern station, where my friends awaited 
me. 


Soon our powerful car sped relentlessly northward toward 
the Arctic. Only a short while ago I had been in a faraway 
country, admiring the riot of brilliant tropical flowers, the grace- 
ful palms, standing boldly against the indigo sky and the sunlit 
southern Atlantic. 


Here everything was different. It was a long time since we 
left the great Northern Way and started to travel on the ever- 
worsening country roads. Tall and silent forests lined the sides of 
the lakes which we skirted or, occasionally, crossed in ferries. Un- 
der the blue-green dome of the northern sky, the sunlit lakes 
seemed serene and mysterious. 

No villages could be seen. Very seldom some lonely houses 
came into view on the slopes of the hills. The air was pure and invi- 
gorating. Everywhere silence and peace reigned. 

My companion, director of a great company whose vast 
interests covered the entire country, was an accomplished driver. 
When we were ferried for the last time across a body of water, he 
smiled and said: “We are now leaving the so-called civilization with 
its strife, turmoil and unhappiness, and are entering into a vast, 
empty country of great distances and unspoiled nature. From here 
to the Arctic Ocean there will be towns and only a very few in- 
significant villages.” 
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After a great deal more driving we finally reached our de- 
stination, my friend’s lonely estate, which was buried in a great 
forest on the shores of a broad and calm lake. A roomy Scandi- 
navian frame house simple, yet beautiful, was surrounded by a 
gay little garden. We were greeted by my friend’s wife and their 
charming children, a girl of eleven and a boy of eight. 


I spent many happy days in that place. Here was the real 
North: silence, grandeur and peace. On every side there were end- 
ess forests, big lakes and vast distances. Although the season of 
the midnight sun was already past, there was still no real night; 
sunsets simply passed into sunrises. Every evening I watched the 
lake change its colour: steel grey, blue, black, red, pink, orange, 
vellow. The lake was full of big fish, and we caught plenty every 
day. My hosts were a devoted couple, and their children handsome 
and well-behaved. 


Peace and solitude always inclines people to serious conver- 
sations. My hostess, an Orthodox by faith, was a deeply religious 
woman who was very interested in my studies and in my talks 
with contemporary mystics. 


On one occasion we were discussing inward peace. 7 
avree with vou,” she told me, “that without inward peace we 
cannot see God. There are, however, several ways to attain that 
inward peace, suitable to people of varying conditions and tem- 
peraments. No one, I think, can attain it without suffering. 


“I believe that many people delude themselves into thinking 
that they have attained peace of mind, whereas in reality they have 
nothing more than a sensation of well-being. When we are young, 
healthy and well-off, and are enjoying life, we may be happy and 
serene, but all this is merely external. Once a storm smites us, 
we quickly lose our equanimity and become bitter or desperate. 
Only those who have been tested by prolonged suffering, and have 
borne it bravely, remain serene. 


“Several years ago before I married my present husband it 
was my lot to experience a great tragedy. I went to consult Father 
Timon at Valaam, a renowned spiritual director. He is now in 
Uusi Valamo and his present name is Michael. He has become a 
megaloschemos since. Fr. Timon listened to me _ with attention. 

‘Are you finding your cross too heavy for you to bear?’ he asked 
me. 


‘Yes,’ I replied. ‘1 think it is too heavy.’ 


Then he told me a story. ‘A certain monk,’ he said, ‘had such 
a hard life that he became desperate. One night he prayed to God 
to have mercy upon him and to grant him a lighter cross. That 
same night he had a dream. He dreamed that he was in a big cave, 
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on the walls of which were hanging a multitude of crosses, of stone, 
steel, geld, silver or wood. A voice told him to select any cross he 
liked. After a lengthy search, the monk found a sma] wooden cross. 
He asked for that cress. ‘But this is yvour own cros, the voice 
answered. ‘All the other crosses are much heavier. 


‘You see.” Fr. Timon concluded, ‘none receives a cross 
heavier than he can bear. The crosses which seem to us to be 
lighter are, in fact, much heavier. You once experienced the cross 
ef poverty. A time will come when you will bear the cross of 
gold, which is far heavier.’ 


oer . 


This cross of wealth,” my hostess said, “is now with me. 
You know better than I do, that in order to have inward peace, 
we must live in simplicity, avoid wordly engagements, worries and 
anxieties. This is much easier to attain in poverty. The latter 
teaches us humility, hard work, and trust in God. It is true, of 
course, that poverty may lead us to bitterness and despair, but 
usually we have not much time to meditate over our lot when 
we are poor. 


“It is very different when we posses great wealth which 
ccenfers upon us great power over our neighbours. Such power gen- 
erally inclines us to pride of life, contempt for failures, harshness 
to our neighbours, and trust only in our own wisdom. It also en- 
slaves us to material comfort and luxury. That is not all by any 
means. When we are rich, we meet with jealousy and envy nearly 
everywhere. The worst motives are imputed to our best deeds. 
According to my idea, we can fear the cross cf wealth only if we 
experienced a great suffering in life before we received it.” 


“But, I perceive that you live in peace of mind—how did 
you achieve this?” 


“Because I followed the advice of my spiritual director,” 
my hostess concluded. “I resigned myself to suffering in the past 
and I did not rebel against the cross of wealth when I received it. 
I am neither interested in, nor attracted to, the vast wealth con- 
trolled by my husband. Yet, I share his life and his great respon- 
sibilities. For me this wealth and this power are merely means to 
serve God, as I can. I will net hide from you that the glittering life 
in town wearies me, as it does my husband. Each spring I look 
forward to retiring to this remote paradise, which restore to us 
true values.” 

- “Do you believe that without prayer of heart, as our con- 
templatives understood it, no inward peace is possible for any 
length of time?” 

“Yes, I am certain that this is true. In monasteries there 
are more opportunities for an undisturbed vision of God, but the 
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latter is certainly possible in the world for those who are not at- 
tached to the passing things, and who always remember that God 
is Love. I may conclude with another variation of the story from 
“Prolog” which I told you. A noble girl, it is a medieval legend, 
was as unhappy as the monk in “Prolog.” Like him, she asked 
God to grant her a lighter cross. Like him, she saw in her dream 
a cave with walls covered with crosses. She was given an oppor- 
tunity to select any one of them. Looking at those crosses, which 
all seemed enormous and exceedingly heavy, she realized the fool- 
ishness of her request and begged to be given her own cross with 
grace to bear it. She then saw her own little wooden cross. When 
she extended her hand with joy to take it, the wooden cross changed 
into that of pearls and diamonds shining exceedingly. I understand 
this means that if we accept our cross with a loving submission 
to God, it becomes a shining glory intead of being a heavy burden.” 


One evening while sitting on the veranda I had another talk 
with my hostess. 


“You have nice children. I presume you are delighted 
with them.” 


“They are good up to a point, particularly the boy. He 
is very loyal, clever and religious. I expect a great deal from him. 
I am less pleased with the girl. She is good-looking, coquettish and 
frivolous. I am afraid she may develop into a useless and a spoiled 
society girl. I do, however, try everything to turn her in the right 
direction. Whether I can succeed, I don’t know. The difficulty 
with children is this: While you can select a husband or a wife 
according to your wishes, it is not so with children,—they come as 
God made them. You can do relatively little with them. It is 
useless and dangerous to try to fashion them according to your 
ideas. Many parents ruin the lives of their children either by forcing 
an occupation on the boy which he dislikes, or a so-called “suitable” 
mate on the girl. Nowadays, of course, this is done relatively rarely. 


“There is, however, one tragedy which is quite common. 
While the parents may be devout Christians, the children may be 
without religion or be even militant atheists. If such a thing hap- 
pens the inner unity of the family is destroyed. Only blood rela- 
tionship remains. This is not enough. One of my friends, a priest, 
recently visited the Soviet Union. He celebrated in one church, I 
think in Leningrad, where an old woman with a very sad face and 
all in tears came to kiss the cross at the end of the service. Wonder- 
ing what to say to the woman the priest said to her: — ‘I perceive 
you lately experienced a great tragedy.’— ‘It is so Father, the 
woman answered, ‘my only son is a militant atheist. Pray for us 
both.’ 


“We cannot escape suffering anywhere. In the monastery 
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there are troubles peculiar to it, while in the world we have our 
own. Althcugh there are many saints among monks and nuns 
there are plenty in the world as well, even among the Sovereigns 
and the rich. Quite often a higher degree of holiness is attained in 
the world than in a cloister. I always remember a sermon by a 
well-known monk. He said that we must not despise anyone. 
One hermit, who spent many years in complete solitude and was 
acknowledged everywhere as a master of spiritual life, one day 
meditated on his own life. He could not conscientiously find any- 
one among his contemporaries whom he could call master and 
teacher. He became sorely afraid that he would fall into presump- 
tion and spiritual delusion on account of his exceptional deeds. 
Then he heard a veice tell him: ‘do not think much about your 
monks and your life. They are nothing compared with virtues of 
two sisters-in-law who live in the neighbouring village. Go there 
and see for yourself and be in peace. There is no basis for you 
to think too highly of yourself... The monk went at once to the 
village in question and found both sisters-in-law. He asked them; 
‘tell me, sisters, how did you arrive to such a great degree in 
spiritual life?’ 


‘We cannot say much, Father,’ they answered. ‘We see 
no merits in ourselves, except, perhaps, this. We've lived together 
with our husbands and children under the same roof for twenty 
years and so far we did not say a single offending word to each 
other.’ 


‘Well, sisters,” the hermit answered, ‘I doubt very much 
Iam able to show anything like this.’ 


— “Do you put the life in the world above that in the 
cloister?” 


“I do not. Virginity is, of course, superior to the married 
state. The scriptures say so and it is obvious from personal expe- 
rience. Yet everyone has a particular vocation. I am not called to 
be a nun. I doubt very much if you are called to the cloth. 
You visited so many monasteries and stayed at them for long pe- 
riods and yet you never entered any of them even as a novice. It 
is clear you have not such a vocation.” 

“But what vocation do I have? 


- “I do not know. Ask Father Michael in Uusi Valamo. He 
might tell you. He is a seer.” 

One morning my host came to my room. “Would you like 
to come with me in my car to L. This is a village some distance 
away. There will be an Orthodox Liturgy in the school next Sun- 
day. I must prepare everything for the services.” 


“Are vou Orthodox?” 
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“No, but I often go with my wife and children to Ortho- 
dox services. I like them much more than our Lutheran ones. I at- 
tend, of course, the latter as well from time to time.” 


The morning was warm and sunny. We travelled for hours 
through the enchanted country of endless forests and lakes. Every- 
where we met peace and silence. Birds sung in the blue sky. Roads 
were bad but passable. The country was hilly with the bluish 
mountains in the distance. 

“Do you often go to Church?” I asked my host. 
“For a Finn—often enough,” he smiled. 
“Why ?” 


Because we are net demonstrative. We keep our religion 
to ourselves. I like the Liturgy and I admire the Gospel, but dog- 
matic theology bores me. It is so dry, old-fashioned, irrelevant. I 
often wonder how long religion will survive in our present me- 
chanical, scientific and hedonistic world. Still, 1 suppose it will 
survive somehow. The world wili be a very dull place without re- 
ligion and even dangerous. I cannot imagine how moral laws could 
be observed with their religious foundations destroyed.” 

At last we arrived in L. and stopped before its secondary 
school. The latter was a magnificent building for 300 children built 
at a staggering cost of 100 million marks. It was ail glass, granite 
and chrome. The Scandinavians do not spare money on_ their 
sumptuous schools, hospitals and old peoples houses. The Liturgy 
was to be celebrated at the school hall, a vast room with enormous 
windows. My host and I put icons and other things in their proper 
places and then returned home. 


“It seems to me, Madam,” I told my hostess, “that your 
husband is not as religious as you are.” 


“Well, vou travelled the world over. Whom did you 
meet more in churches, men or women?” 


— “Women, of course. It is the same in Orthodox Catholic, 
Roman or Protestant churches.” 

- “This is the answer. Women are naturally more religious 
than men. They live more by instinct, intuition, by the heart. Men 
are predominently rationalistic. They want everything to be ex- 
plained to their satisfaction, clearly, concisely, logically. Yet life is 
illogical and irrational. We often love people who are altogether 
unworthy of our love, who will betray, compromise and corrupt us. 
Yet knowing all that, we continue to love them. On the other hand, 
we may dislike and even hate people who do everything for us. 
Again there is such a waste in nature. Why must a million seeds 
be wasted to produce a single animal? Why does one earthquake 
destroy the work of a hundred years and kill so many? Why? Why? 
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“My husband wants to have everything clear, neat and obvious 
as are the accounts of his companies or the engine of his car. The 
irrational element in life disconcerts him and he knows not what to 
say. The more rationalistic men are, the unhappier they are. Gifted 
and good people often die young leaving nothing, while idiots and 
criminals live long and brng harm to others. The best plans go 
astray and great efforts come to nothing. They therefore decide 
that there is no God, that there is no meaning to the world and to 
life, and withdraw into themselves. They find sense in life by enjoy- 
ing its material pleasures and comforts to the fullest extent, while all 
is good and when they are young and strong. For young people this 
can make some sense but not for the middle-aged and the elderly. 
These simply cannot enjoy those pleasures without paying heavily 
for them in illnesses and premature senility. Yet, they want to 
enjoy pleasures and don’t want to die and soon they become un- 
happy and discontented. Others try to find solace in various theo- 
ries. They want to create paradise on earth and everyone shall re- 
ceive plenty of everything, food, drink, recreations of all kinds, ete. 
Besides, all the heavy and unpleasant work shall be abolished or 
reduced to a minimum. Everyone shall be provided for not only 
with necessities, but with all the superfluities from the cradle to 
the grave. Yet, even if this would be realized, suffering and unhap- 
piness would not disappear. Illnesses, disease, agony and death of 
near and dear ones and of the man himself would remain, besides 
the various kinds of spiritual sufferings, such as, jealousy, envy, etc. 
There is no other way but to accept the truth that the world and 
life are mysteries which never can be rationally explained. The only 
way from this impasse is to have religion, to have intuition, a 
vision of the truth which surpasses and exceeds all our under- 
standing.” 


“Something that you just said impressed me greatly,” I 
answered. “At one time I studied the life of the great Russian poet, 
Th. Tyutchev. He was a very gifted man but he was also a ration- 
alist to the core. He wanted to find a rational explanation for 
everything, which he failed to do. As a result, first he gave up faith 
in a personal God, then he found that human life and the entire 
world is the same eternal tide, swelling and receeding, an empty 
and a troubling fanthom, and it has no meaning since everything 
is purposeless, meaningless, all life, nature, and all the theories. 
The world makes no sense since it is one huge nightmare of a 
slaughter house. In order to avoid going mad after reaching such 
conclusions about all things, Tyutchev spent the last year of his 
life in febrific activity.” 


— “This is an extreme case,” my hostess said, “yet it is 
true that only the most shallow and cocksure people may remain 
rationalistic before the enigma of suffering and death. Because 
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woman meets suffering and death more often in her life than a 
man does, she is less inclined to sterile rationalism than he is. 
This is why women are far more numerous in churches then men. 
The latter often live in a world of abstractions and theories, in- 
vented by themselves of course, while women are forced to live 
amidst the hard realities of life. They cannot explain it but they 
definitely feel it.” 


On Sunday morning we all went to the village of L to par- 
ticipate in the Orthodox Liturgy. We travelled through the same 
enchanted countryside as I did already before. The sun was 
shining from the blue sky, drops of dew sparkled from the heavy, 
but brilliant green grass which was embroidered throughout with 
thousands of meadow flowers, and the pine forests reflected as if 
in a mirror from the placid lakes. The children were happy and 
sang amusing Finnish ditties. 


“It is very beautiful here,” I said to the host. 


“It is now, but winters here are depressing: interminable 
months of darkness, snow and frosts, relieved only by the wonderful 
display of Northern Lights. They start at the end of August and 
continue until May reaching their peak at Christmas. People here 
are rather morose and are inclined to flights of strange fancy with 
the result that some very strange sects flourish here.” 


We reached the village L. in due course and noticed that 
quite a few people hurried to the school in cars, others in horse 
drawn conveyances and still others came on foot. The children 
at once became serious. We entered the vast hall where we found 
about 700 Orthodox Karelians in attendance. The Holy Liturgy 
was done in Finnish and sung very well. The people were devout, 
they remained kneeling even for the Gospel lesson. As we are 
aware, this is not proper procedure for a Sunday Liturgy, but 
these people do not always have an opportunity to worship with 
regularity. A young priest was the celebrant, while another priest 
preached and the services were indeed very impressive. At the con- 
clusion of the Divine Liturgy we went to the beautifully kept 
soldier’s cemetery for a pannychis. I was given to understand that 
over 60,000 Finnish soldiers perished during the Second World 
War, or about 3%% of the entire male population and, no doubt, 
an extremely high percentage of young men of battle age. 


On our return trip we visited the summer home of a Finnish 
Orthodox priest who came from a distant town. The roomy cot- 
tage, spotlessly clean as is everything in Finland, stood on the 
shore of a lake and was surrounded by a small but gay garden. 
A sombre forest surrounded the cottage on three sides. The mid- 
dle-aged priest received us with that fabulous Finnish hospitality. 
His young daughter kept house for him. He experienced many 
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sorrows in his life and was as a result correspondingly sympathetic 
to those who had similar experiences. 


We returned to our estate in the evening. Although the vil- 
lage I. is small, to us it appeared very populous and noisy after 
the untroubled silence and solitude of our lonely estate. 


“How many Orthodox are there in Finland?’ I asked my 
hostess. 


“There are about 80,000 I believe. We have two dioceses, 
the primate is Archbishop Germanus who resides in Kuopic and 
Bishop Alexander is in Helsinki. (Since this visit, there is another 
Bishop, Paul, more recently consecrated.) Although the Finnish 
Orthodox Church lost nearly 90° of her preperties, mostly vast 
forests in Karelia as a result of the last war, the Finnish govern- 
ment is very helpful and the situation is quickly improving. The 
government maintains the bishops, the central administrative or- 
gans and the seminary. It has agreed to build 13 churches and 45 
chapels for the resettled Karelians. Although the dispersion of the 
Orthodox Karelians all over the country caused some of them to 
abandon Orthedoxy, there have been new-comers to the Faith, 
particularly Swedes. 


“Although the Finnish Orthodex clergy are paid well, their 
work is hard. Parishes are enormous, often 100 miles in radius 
and the people are scattered. There is usually a_ parish church 
centrally located and several chapels on the periphery. By neces- 
sity the parish priests are absent for long periods frem their homes 
and this is hard on the wives, who are forced, besides looking after 
their own homes and children, to look after parishioners as well.” 


“Why, are there not more priests?” I asked. 


- “Because the number of priests who are paid by the State 
from of the church-tax is fixed. The Orthodox have in proportion 
already more priests than the Lutherans have pastors. 


- “But why cannot the monks from Uusi Valamo and Ko- 
nevitsa help?” 

“Because only a few of them speak Finnish well: they are 
Russians. Besides, all the priests who work in parishes must have 
a degree from the Helsinki Seminary. Hardly any monk possesses 
such a degree. Personally, I do not like monks staffing parishes. 
The monk has quite a different vocation. He prays for the world 
and provides parish clergy and laity with spiritual centres where 
one can go for prayer and spiritual refreshment. We are very 
fortunate even now in Finland. We possess two monasteries for 
men—Uusi Valamo and Konevitsa; and one convent for women in 
Lintula. All of these still harbour religious of great experience and 
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value. In Uusi Valamo there are Father Michael the Recluse, Skhi- 
Hegumen John, formerly Superior of Pechenga and Father Luke. 
In Konevitsa I hear Father Dorotheus and Father Maximus are 
the men to be consulted. The chaplain of Lintula is also a very 
good monk. The Abbess herself is an experienced woman. I hope 
vou shall be able to meet all of them.” 

Days passed by quickly at our lonely estate which I began 
to like more and more with its beauty and serenity. Meanwhile, 
the time of my departure was approaching. The last evening was 
peculiarly beautiful as we sat on the veranda and looked at the 
lake which began to change its color from blue to pink. 


“I like this place very much,” I said, “and vet to-morrow 
I must go back to civilization and then southwards to Konevitsa. 
I know not whether I shall ever see this place again, God only 
knows.” 


ow 


rhis is true. Everything in this life is uncertain and fleet- 
ing. Childhood, youth, middle-age, all pass by rapidly. Soon will 
come old age and the end. The end, of course, of this life, but the 
beginning of the new one. We must be prepared in such a way that 
we pass from this life into the other almost without realizing it, 
so I was told. Prayer and love must lead us to this and as we must 
daily increase in them. All the rest is unimportant. Remember 
how fleeting things are? Things which made you happy or un- 
happy for days on end a few years ago are altogether forgotten 
now. There is no sense, therefore, to be attached to anything earthly 
in such a way that inward peace is lost. 


“You were very right, when, losing your beloved in that 
tragic road accident years ago, you did not despair but realizing 
that everything comes from God, surrendered yourself entirely to 
Divine Providence. The Lord never deludes anyone, He grants 
you exactly what you need. In my own life I realized this to be 
true. Serenity comes from the complete surrender of oneself to 
Divine Will. When one wants nothing for oneself, he is conse- 
quently never disappointed. God does not demand from us_ the 
surrender of our wealth, our position, and so on. He has every- 
thing. He wants our heart, that is total and loving surrender of 
ourself to Him. When we do this, He accepts our supreme sacrifice 
and returns everything to us a hundredfold. This is, I think, the 
core of our religion.” 


The day of my departure was rainy and cool. Low grey 
clouds from the Artic Ocean covered the sky. Everything became 
grey and depressing, the forest dripped with water, and the marsh- 
es became boggy. My hosts and their little girl accompanied me 
to a distant village, where I took the coach to Konevitsa. 
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The same powerful car which brought me out, took me 
back by another route to “civilization.” We passed through end- 
less forests, skirted many lakes and bogs. Road began to improve 
as we headed southwards. Lonely homesteads and isolated vil- 
lages started to appear. It rained hard and by early afternoon it 
was already nearly dark. 

When we were ferried for the last time across a body of 
water, I noticed a bridge nearby under construction. “There 
were two accidents here,” my friend said, “and now they are build- 
ing a bridge. Last autumn a weil-to-do shopkeeper, a cheerful 
hedonist who seldom went to church, was drowned here while 
crossing over on thin ice. He cried for help, but could not be 
rescued in time. He was found the next day on the bottom of 
the lake, kneeling in an attitude of praver. He remembered God 
that time. 


“The following spring a bus-load of young people, returning 
from a dance, were also drowned here. They did not want to get 
out of the bus which would been according to regulations, but 
instead mocked the driver saying, ‘Let’s die and see what will 
happen.’ Only three people left the bus and were contemptously 
called miserable cowards. These three survived and_ they have, 
I hear, changed very much for the better. These accidents teach us 
to see the true realities of life. Everything except eternity passes 
away.” 

At last, after some more hours of driving, we came to the 
village from where my coach was to take me to Konevitsa. The 
weather improved, rain stopped, and we had our last meal to- 
gether at the inn. — “I hope you will be able to visit us again one 
summer,” my hostess invited. 


“I hope so.” I replied. “This vear I go to Yugoslavia, 
Greece and Turkey and return to Oxford the next autumn. I will 
then visit Spain and Portugal. I might revisit you coming from 
the latter.” “I would like very much to visit Mount Athos,” my 
hostess continued, “but women are not allowed so that’s that. You 
should, however, describe your journey to Mount Athos and your 
stay there. I wonder how different are the monks over there from 
ours in Uusi Valamo. I would presume that they are pretty much 
the same for the question is not in surroundings, but in the inner- 
most part of the heart. The Russian pilgrim who travelled all over 
Russia and Siberia and then went to the Holy Land found that 
everywhere the opportunity for prayer, meditation and good deeds 
exists. Likewise, he found temptations exist everywhere for there 
is even place the most secluded and no position, high or low, 
which is free of them. This we must remember. We may serve 
God in every place and in every situation. Don’t you think so?” 


“IT do, Madam.” 
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My host, who was absent for a while on business, returned. 

“It seems,” he said, “that you shall go southwards into sun- 

shine, according to the weather forecast, while a heavy rain is 

promised for our part of the world. It is a long drive and we must 

leave at once in order to reach our estate while it is still tolerably 

clear. Otherwise, there we risk getting bogged in those marshes 
and in the empty forests, far away from anywhere.” 


We said goodbye to each other and the girl presented me 
with flowers from the neighborhood with a coquettish smile. The big 
grey car started to move. I looked at it. The car went fast down 
to the valley, reappeared on the neighbouring hill and then disap- 
peared in the vast and sombre forest. 

Within half an hour the coach, comfortable and powerful, 
stood before the inn. I took my seat. Travellers, mostly local 
people, farmers, shopkeepers, teachers and so on, began to gather. 
I told the driver where I must get off. He listened with attention 
and nodded. 


Clouds began to disperse when we left the village. Nature 
changed, the forest became taller and grayer, many meadows with 
the bright green grass and many flowers came into view, the lakes 
broadened and the whole of nature became more cheerful. Yet, 
the country was as empty as it was where I came from. 

I reflected upon my stay in the Far North, my discussions 
and my experiences. It was the most unusual story. I stayed at 
the estate with a family but it was as if I would have stayed in 
a remote hermitage. I remembered my walks on the shores of 
the lake, or on the footpaths in the forest reciting the prayer of 
Jesus in the way the Russian pilgrim did. I remembered my talks 
with my hosts and playing with the children. 


I was going now to Konevitsa and to Cusi Valamo to see 
and talk to mystics who spent their lifetime in meditation and 
proper prayer. My stay in the Far North was a fitting preparation, 
a proper introduction to new experiences. 

Later on, in October, I should reach Mount Athos and meet 
mystics there. What a wealth and variety of spiritual experiences 
within a few months. I might vet find what is my true vocation 
in life well as means to realize it. 


While I was so meditating, the coach relentlessly sped south- 
wards. Clouds disappeared once more, bright sunshine illuminated 
the forest and the lakes, everything suddenly became cheerful. 
Drops of rain sparkled on leaves, in the grass, on the flowers. 
The air became scented and fresh. It looked like spring, the begin- 
ning of a new life. 

(to be continued) 
Dr. S. Bolshakoff 
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THE ASSYRIANS OF PERSIA AND THE 
RUSSIAN ORTHODOX CHURCH 


A important but little-known event in the history of the Orthodox 
Church was the re-union of a part of the ancient Nestorian Church 
accomplished through the Russian Orthodox Church at the end of the 
19th Century. The Church of Persia was founded by missionaries from An- 
tioch in Apostolic times but it broke away from Catholic unity when 
it embraced the doctrines of Nestorius in the Fifth Century. This Church 
enjoyed the patronage of several Persian kings from the end of the Fifth 
Century and it was permitted to establish its Catholicate at Seleucia- 
Ctesiphon on the Tigris River. From the year 498 the Catholicos took 
the title, “Patriarch of the East.’’ The Nestorians early became the chief 
propagators of the Christian Gospel in the East, and in the Fifth and 
Sixth Centuries their missionaries spread their tenets through Arabia, 
India, Turkestan, and China. At one time they formed an immense 
body numbering hundreds of dioceses. About the year 775 the Patriarchal 
cathedra was moved to Baghdad where the Patriarch was for several 
centuries an important figure. However, the Nestorian Church dwindled 
away because of sporadic Saracen rerressions and the various Mongol 
invasions of the 13th and 14th Centuries. 


In order to escape capture by Timur (Tamerlane), who annihilated 
nine-tenths of the Christians, a small group fled to the Kurdistan moun- 
tains and nearby areas where their descendants managed to survive until 
recent times. They called themselves Assyrian Christians. The Nestorians 
who remained in Persia suffered repressions from the Moslems while 
those in Turkey endured frequent massacres by the Kurds. Gradually 
these people lost the correct organization of their ecclesiastical life. Not 
having any special religious schools, they forgot also the guiding principles 
of their faith. By the 19th Century the formerly active missionary- 
Nestorians were themselves beseiged by missionaries, Roman Catholic and 
Protestant alike. The former spread “Chaldean” uniatism while the lat- 
ter preached “pure bible Christianity.” 


The American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, com- 
posed mainly of Congregationalists and Presbyterians, began its missionary 
work among the Nestorian Christians in 1833.1) In 1871 the work was 
transferred from the American Board to the Presbyterian Board. The 
Roman Catholics had been operating among the Nestorians for several 
centuries, but the Lazarist French missionaries were particularly active 
in the 19th Century from 1838. They worked among several thousand 
“Syriac-Persians who are nominally attached to the Church of Rome.”2) 
The Nestorians within the Ottoman Empire united with Rome were re- 
cognized as a separate millet by the Turkish government in 1845.3) 


(1) P. E. Shaw, American Contacts with the Eastern Churches, 1820-1870, Chicago, 
(1937), pp. 73-74. 

(2) Rev. J. H. Shedd, “The Ancient Church of Persia and its Reform,” The Missionary Re- 
view of the World (hereafter cited as MRW), October, 1389, p. 775. 

(3) For the whole involved story of Roman Catholic uniatizing activities amcny the Nesto- 
rians over a period of several centuries, see: Archdale A. King, The Rites of East- 
ern Christendom. Rome, 1948, Vol. II, pp. 271-293; Donald Attwater, The Christian 
Churches of the East. Milwaukee, (1948), Vol. II, Chapter IX. 
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The Anglicans, specifically of the Anglo-catholic variety, entered 
the picture about 1831 with the sending of the Rev. George P. Badger to 
Fersia by the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. This mission 
and the later “Archbishop of Canterbury’s Assyrian Mission’’ (1886) were 
both quite opposed to the work of the sectarian groups.4) The latter 
were, in turn, antagonistic to the Anglicans. Shedd said of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury that he 


sent out his agents from Protestant England to oppose the Protest- 
ant mission in Persia and to confirm the people in their formalism 
and bring them if possible nearer the corrupt churches of Greece 
and Rome.5’ 


Shedd lamented the fact that Anglicans were arresting the “Protestant 
reformation” in the Nestorian Church and that instead of allowing free 
thought to progress the bringing of the Nestorians closer to the New 
Testament type of Christianity, they were turning them backwards to 
the “corrupt church of the sixth and seventh centuries which God per- 
mitted Islam to smite.” The sectarians railed against the Anglican mis- 
sion of 1886 on various grounds: (1) “It disregards all missionary comity” 
—the American Protestants were there first, they ought to have a free 
hand; (2) The Anglican mission was a reactionary movement; (3) It is 
a Roman-like effort—a “mild form of Romanism;” (4) It was a vain 
effort which would fail because it lacked the “vital elements of true 
evangelism.” The feeling was that only a simple gospel could convert 
any “fossil churches of the East.”6’) The sectarian Protestants believed 
they were called by God to enlighten the Nestorians and other ancient 
Churches of the East and had little use for what they considered dead 
formalism and for those sympathetic to this “formalism.” The sectarians 
sometimes resorted to name-calling when the Nestorians refused to be- 
come “reformed.” Shedd says of those Nestorian bishops in Oroomiah 
(Urumia or Urmia) that “to the extent of their ability, (they) oppose the 
light, because their deeds are evil.’7) To the credit of the Anglicans, it must 
be said that they did not seem to be interested in tearing the Nestorians 
away from their ancestral faith by setting up new Protestant denomina- 
tions. Their chief interest seemed to be in preparing the ground for fu- 
ture inter-communion in line with their general interest in Eastern 
Churches. According to Attwater, a Roman Catholic, the purpose of the 
Anglican mission was to “educate, advise, and help’8’) the Nestorians by 
setting up schools, publishing books, etc. The Anglican mission, starting 
with 1886, was 


prosecuted with vigor, aiming to oppose Roman Catholicism on the 
one hand, and Evangelical Protestantism on the other. Their pur- 
pose was to bring the Nestorians “to accept the truth as enshrined 
in the ecumenical councils.” During these thirteen years the An- 


(4) Shaw, Ibid.. pp. 94-105. 
5) Shedd, Ibid., p. 775. 
(6) Shedd, Ibid.. pp. 778-780. 
(7) Shedd, Ibid., p. 776. 


(8) Attwater, Ibid., p. 188. In all fairness, it must be stated that the sectarian missionaries 
usually entered the field to “reform’ the Eastern Churches first. When they fail- 
ed in this, then they founded new churches affiliated with the sect sending them out 
(See: Shaw, Ibid., pp. 194-195). 
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glican mission has undoubtedly had considerable influence in wean- 
ing the Nestorians from their ancestral faith, and preparing them 
to accept Greco-Russian orthodoxy.?’ 


The Assyrian Nestorians living in Persia had, apparently, long 
desired to unite with the Orthodox Church. As early as the end of the 
18th Century they had petitioned the Georgian King Heraklios to this 
end, and in 1828 they had turned to the Russian Orthodox Church. In 
the thirties of the 19th Century, following the conclusion of the Russo- 
Persian War, 3,000 Nestorians migrated from Persia to Russia and there 
united with the Orthodox Church, organizing in the former Erivan 
province of Armenia seven Syro-Chaldean parishes.!0) 


Later in the century, despite the activities of the various missions 
mentioned above, it would seem that there was a desire on the rart of 
at least some of the Nestorian-Assyrians to unite with the Orthodox 
Church and, specifically, with the Russian Orthodox Church—partly, 
it has been said, “as a means of preserving their national unity.”!!) In 
1859 the Nestorian priest Michael approached the head of the Russian 
Jerusalamite mission, Bishop Cyril, with a request to bring a retition to 
accept under its spiritual patronage 30,000 Nestorian families living in 
Persia and in Asiatic Turkey to the Holy Synod’s attention. Bishop Cyril 
turned this Nestorian petition over to the Holy Synod. In 1861 the priest 
Michael came to St. Petersburg and assured the ecclesiastical authorities 
there that the Nestorians of Persia and Turkey, with the Patriarch Mar 
Shimun and his entire episcopate, would unite with the Orthodox Church 
if the Holy Synod sent an authorized personage to accomplish the mat- 
ter. That same year the Holy Synod sent the Archimandrite Sophonias 
who was well-acquainted with the East to the Assyrians of the Transcau- 
casus. Archimandrite Sophonias remained in the Transcaucasian lands 
over a year, learning the Syro-Chaldean language and collecting valuable 
information on the doctrines and rites of the Nestorians, on the polity of 
their hierarchical administration, and on the religious life of the people 
generally. On the basis of his collected materials, in 1876 the Archi- 
mandrite published, The Contemporary State of the Heterodox Christians: 
the Jacobites and Nestorians.!2) 





(9) Rev. Samuel G. Wilson, “Conversion of the Nestorians of Persia to the Russian 
Church,” MRW, October 1899, p. 745. (Hereafter cited as: Wilson, ‘Conversion.”). 
(10) Tserkovnye Vedomosti Sv. Sinoda, No. 12 (21 Marta 1898g.), str. 487-488. (Cited in: 
M. Dobrynin, ‘Siro-Khaldejskaja Tserkov (Istorija vossoedinenija persidskikh nestorian 
s Pravoslavnoj Tserkov’ju), Zhurnal Moskovskoj Patriarkhii, No. 12 (Dekabr’), 1956, 

p. 68). 

(11) Dobrynin, Ibid., pp. 68-69. We are indebted to Dobrynin for much of the account of 
the early Russo-Assyrian relations. 

(12) Dobrynin, Ibid.. p. 69. When the Protestant missionaries in Persia heard of these 
Russo-Assyrian contacts they grew uneasy. It was rumored that Russian priests were 
coming to Urumia “to proselyte Nestorians.” As it turned out the “rumors” were in- 
correct; the priests did not come. Instead ‘‘emissaries were sent by them secretly.” 
These emissaries (!?), referring to Archimandrite Sophonias, supposedly made “large 
promises, that deceived many.” According to the Protestant accounts, in exchange 
for renouncing Nestorianism and adopting the doctrine of Orthodoxy, the Russians 
offered such inducements “as the payment of their taxes for some years, and salaries 
to all ecclesiastics and head men of the villages.” The English Consul at Tabriz 
asked Persian intervention into the Russo-Assyrian relations, which apparently helped 
end them (Rufus Anderson, History of the Mission of the A.B.C.F.M. to the Oriental 
Churches, Boston, 1872, Vol. II, p. 144). 
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In January of 1863 Archimandrite Sophonias returned to St. Peters- 
burg and presented the Holy Synod with his views on the method of re- 
uniting the Nestorians with the Orthodox Church. The Holy Synod, 
however, did not find it possible to make any final decisions on the mat- 
ter and its investigations were laid aside. In 1865 the Holy Synod in- 
formed the Syro-Chaldeans that if they desired they could be received 
into Orthodoxy by the Antiochian Patriarch or by the Bishop of Theodo- 
siopolos (in Erzerum). The Nestorians, however, continued to seek Ortho- 
dox specifically from the Russian Church and in two years Urumian 
Nestorians approached the Russian government through its embassy in 
Teheran with the request to be re-united with Orthodoxy and to be 
given protection. This plea was turned down by the deputy (‘“Namest- 
nik”) of the Caucasus. In 1872 the Persian Syro-Chaldeans had recourse 
to the Russian government with a request to commandeer the Orthodox 
priest, David Gurenidze, who knew the Syriac tongue, to Persia. This 
request, too, was not satisfied.13) 


In 1883 the Holy Synod again began to receive new pleas from the 
Nestorians. Having recourse to the Synod were the Matran of Urumia, 
Mar Gabriel, the head of the Nestorians himself, Mar Shimun Rubim, 
and his Matran Mar Khnanishu, and other bishops. All of these asked 
to be received into communion with the Orthodox Church.!4) To all 
these appeals the Russian Orthodox Church, apparently, turned a deaf 
ear. Towards the end of the century many Nestorian workers entered 
Russia and there was a considerable traffic of Nestorians who went to 
Russia to collect alms. All of these were cordially received and assisted. 
As late as 1895 a Protestant missionary operating in Persia accused the 
Russian Church of disinterest in missionary work and said that it “has 
shown little concern for the Nestorian Church.’’!5) In 1896, however, a 
noticeable increase in Russian influence in Persia was noted, an influence 
which gave the Christians there a feeling of greater security. It was 
said that only a fear of Russia kept the Persian Moslems limited to “a 
prudent activity’ as far as treatment of Christians was concerned.!6) 


Probably early in 1895, Matran Mar Yonan (Mar Jonas) of Super- 
ghan and Urumia, the only surviving Nestorian bishop in Persia, and Mirza 
Joseph Khan Arsenius, who was known in America—having travelled 
here extensively, formed a long petition which was sent to St. Petersburg. 
They asked that the Nestorian diocese of Urumia be received into the 
Orthodox Church. In response to the petition, the Holy Synod decided 
to reopen the matter of the re-unification of the Nestorians with the 
Orthodox Church and in their decree of 16/17 March 1895 ordered the 
Exarch of Georgia to send a priest with a knowledge of Syriac to Persia 
in order to become accurately informed about the doctrines held by the 
Nestorians. The Synod stipulated that he must reside in Urumia or 
Tabriz. As it turned out, a committee of investigation comprised of two 
priests was sent: the pastor of the Erivan catholicon, Father Victor Sinad- 
sky (Senatski), and the Priest Simon Alaveranov. Of these, the former 
was, apparently, a Russian, while the latter a converted Nestorian colonist. 


(13) Dobrynin, Ibid., p. 70. 

(14) Ibid. 

(15) Rev. William A. Shedd, “Relations of the Protestant Missionary Effort to the Nestorian 
Church,” MRW, October 1895, p. 743. 

(16) Rev. S. G. Wilson, ‘Politics and Missions in Persia,” MRW, October 1897, pp. 742-743. 
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The committee of two arrived in Persia on 13/25 May 1897 and “they 
were welcomed with boundless enthusiasm by thousands of the Nestorians, 
who thronged the road as they entered the plain of Urumia.” 17) The 
Urumia plain is about 4600 feet above sea level and stretches about 20 
miles west of Lake Urumia to the mountains of Kurdistan which form 
the border between the Northeastern portion of Persia (Iran) and Tur- 
key. This portion of Persia, the Province of Azerbaijan, is largely a series 
of very fertile plains surrounded by high mountains. The most beautiful 
is the plain of Urumia (or Urmia), called by some the ‘Garden of Persia.’ 
The town of Urumia (now called Rezaieh) in 1900 had a population of 
about 80,000. It is located near the western shore of Lake Urumia and 
is fifty miles from the Turkish border and 125 miles from the Russian 
border. The two Orthodox churchmen were greeted at Urumia by some 
8,000 Nestorians and some Armenians who “strewed their garments in the 
way, kist their hands, and even the dust of their shoes, prostrating them- 
selves before them and greeting them as ‘Our Saviors.’”’ Arriving later at 
Tabriz, they were escorted under guard of Cossacks for there had just 
been some riots there.18) 


Acquainting themselves with church life on the spot, the Orthodox 
missionaries were convinced that the people really desired re-union with 
the Orthodox Church. An act of preliminary agreement between the 
Persian Nestorians and the Orthodox Church was composed on 19/31 May 
1897 in the settlement of Superghan. This was signed by Bishop Mar 
Jonas, the representative of Patriarch Mar Shimun, the Urumian Rural 
Dean, Priest Ushan Sarov, and other religious and lay persons. The act 
was published in Syriac on 21 May/2 June, Ascension Day, in the Super- 
ghan church of St. George the Great-martyr. 


This act or petition began: 


In the Name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Spirit. By the Grace of the Life-giving Holy Spirit, we, the Syrio- 
Chaldean people, followers of Nestorius, determined to unite again 
with the Greco-Russian, one, true, holy, Catholic, Apostolic Church, 
to unite free from deceit or insincerity, in truth and with a right 
heart, according to the words of our Great Chief Shepherd, the 
Lord Jesus Christ, that “there shall be one flock and one shepherd.” 
Our fathers and ancestors, 14 Centuries ago, were separated from 
the unity of the Church, but hereafter let this division and separa- 
tion not be between our Nestorians and the Orthodox. 


The document went on in seven paragraphs to declare that the signers 
accepted and believed the teaching and decrees of the Fourth Ecumenical 
Council and the letters of St. Cyril of Alexandria, the decisions of the 
Seven Ecumenical and nine Regional Councils concerning doctrine and 
ecclesiastical practice, all the doctrines regarding the Person of Christ, 
the Theotokos, the seven Sacraments, the Nicaeo-Constantinopolitan Creed, 
and generally the doctrines held by the Church Catholic. Asserting, final- 
ly, that they were writing in truth and sincerity, the document ends, “May 


(17) Wilson, “Conversion,” p. 746. 
(18) Wilson, “Politics and Missions,” p. 745. 
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the Almighty Lord God bless the union of the Syrio-Chaldean people 
with the Orthodox Church.’’!9) 


Signers to this petition were sought chiefly in the Nazhi district of 
Urumia. The Orthodox priests, with whom the bishop of Assyrian clergy 
co-operated in every way, led a “triumphal procession” from one village 
to another. Before each they set up “a holy iocn as their standard” and 
invited the inhabitants to sign the petition. Practically all of the old 
Nestorians and their clergy, those who belonged to the Anglican mission, 
the greater part of the Roman Catholics (known as Chaldeans), about 
one-third of the Protestants, as well as some Armenians who lived in 
that district, asked the Holy Synod to accept them into the Orthodox 
Church. From 10,000 to 15,000 people signed the petition.2°) 


Without canvassing extensively, the delegation returned to Russia 
to make its report to the Holy Synod. It was accompanied by Mar Jonas 
with some Nestorian clergymen and some laymen who came, apparently, 
to plead for the re-union of the Nestorians to the Orthodox Church in 
person. The group arrived in St. Petersburg at the end of February 
1898. The Holy Synod recognized the possibility of receiving the Nestor- 
ians through the third order, i.e., by the adjuration of error, in con- 
formity with the 95th canon of the Sixth Ecumenical Council. The Synod 
decreed: 


To receive Bishop Mar Jonas of Superghan, Archimandrite Elias, 
Priests Sergius Badal and George Bedjan, and the Deacon Jacob 
Babakhan coming from the ancient Nestorian heresy, into the bos- 
om of the Holy Orthodox Church in their existing ranks, proposing 
to Bishop Mar Jonas to sign a specially composed confession of faith 
translated into the Syro-Chaldean language.?!) 


The fete of the re-unification was appointed to be held on 25 March/6 
April 1898—the Feast of the Annunciation. 


During their stay in St. Petersburg, the Syro-Chaldeans were given 
an opportunity to acquaint themselves with the Divine Service and mag- 
nificence of the Russian churches. After attending Liturgy in the St. 
Isaac Catholicon in St. Petersburg, Bishop Mar Jonas stated: 


The moments passed in it were the most blessed moments of my 
life—the impressions of which shall never be effaced from my soul. 
Iam so sorry that our Eastern Church (Nestorian) was separated 
from the Orthodox Church for so long because of some sort of 
secondary religious questions.22) 


On 24 March/5 April, at an extraordinary session of the Holy Synod, 
Bishop Mar Jonas read his confession of faith in the Syriac tongue and 
signed it. Hegumen Theophylact then proclaimed it in Church Slavonic. 





(19) “Akt predvaritel’nogo soglashenija Nestorian s Pravoslavnoj Tserkov'ju,” Tserkovnyj 
vestnik, No. 13, 26 Marta 1898, str. 458 (Quoted in Wilson, “Conversion,” p. 747). 


(20) Wilson, Ibid.; Cf. Dobrynin (Ibid., p. 71) where he says the number of signatures was 
over 9,000. 


(21) “Opredelenie Sv. Sinoda,"’ Tserkovnyj vestnik, No. 13, 26 Marta 1898, str. 70 (Cited 
by Dobrynin, Ibid., p. 71). 


(22) Tserkovnyj vestnik. 1898, No. 11, str. 400-401 (Quoted by Dobrynin, Ibid.). 
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Metropolitan Palladius (Raev) of St. Petersburg then notified Mar Jonas 
that the Holy Synod received him into communion in his existing rank 
of bishop. Mar Jonas and the clergymen with him were formally and 
publically received from the Nestorian faith into the Orthodox Church 
in the Holy Trinity Catholicon of the Alexander-Nevsky Laura on 25 
March/6 April. 


On that day a great multitude gathered to witness the unique ce- 
remony of reception. It took place immediately preceding the celebra- 
tion of the Liturgy. After the reading of the Hours, Metropolitan Pal- 
ladius, vested in his mandyas and omophorion, emerged from the Sanc- 
tuary together with the other bishops and proceeded to the western doors 
of the catholicon where those to be received were waiting. After the 
usual questions of their desire to renounce the errors and heresies of 
Nestorianism and to be united with the Orthodox Church, the Metropoli- 
tan blessed them and read a prayer, “O Lord, God of truth...” over their 
heads.23) After this followed a series of questions answered by the Priest 
Sergius Badal on behalf of the whole group since he was acquainted with 
Slavonic. Those being united then made a prostration, after which Mar 
Jonas read the Creed in Syriac with upraised hands, followed by its read- 
ing in Slavonic by Priest Sergius Badal. Metropolitan Palladius again 
addressed a series of questions to the group concerning respect for the 
Seven Ecumenical Councils, on the acceptability of the Apostolic canons 
and ecclesiastical traditions, on the veneration of icons, and others, to 
which the group answered in the affirmative. With the words, “Enter 
thou into the Orthodox Church,” the Metropolitan led the group to the 
front of the temple to the Ambon where a cross and book of the Gospels 
were placed upon a special analogion. The Metropolitical Choir sang, 
meanwhile, the 66th Psalm in Syriac. After the Psalm the uniting group 
kneeled for the prayer “Lord God Almighty...’ and then kissed the cross 
and Gospel. The rite was concluded with the prayer of Absolution. After 
congratulating the newly-united Orthodox, Metropolitan Palladius invested 
Bishop Mar Jonas with a pectoral cross and an archiereichal mandyas, and 
bestowed suitable crosses upon the Archimandrite and two priests. Follow- 
ing this they were led into the sanctuary where they vested in sacerdotal 
vestments, according to their clerical rank, and participated in the Divine 
Liturgy and the Intercessory services to the Saviour and Theotokos which 
immediately followed. Many important Russian clergymen, including the 
Metropolitans of Moscow and Kiev, participated in the services.24) 


After the services a festive reception was held for the newly-united 
Orthodox in the Metropolitical quarters at the Laura where they received 
the congratulations of many high dignitaries of the land. A telegram of 
congratulations was read from the Tsar, in which he asked the newly- 
received bishop’s blessing. It is interesting to note that the descendants 
of the Nestorians who rejected the name Theotokos for the Virgin Mary 


(23) The Holy Synod compiled a special office for the reception of the Nestorians. It was 
similar to that for the reception of other heretics with questions and catechetical mat- 
ter altered to suit the circumstances. See Chin kako priimati prikhodjashchikh ko pra- 
voslavnoj Tserkvi ot nestorianskago veroispovedanija, (Synodal’naja Tipogratfija), (S. 
Peterburg), (1898), pp. 8. This is reprinted in S. V. Bulgakov, Nastol’naja Kniga dlja 
Svjashchenno-Tserkovno-Sluzhitelej, Kharkov, 1900, pp. 954-955. 


(24) Dobrynin, Ibid., pp. 71-72. 
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were received back into the Orthodox Church after 1500 years on the 
Feast of the Annunciation of the Theotokos. 


At a session of the Holy Synod the following day, 26 March/7 April, 
the following decisions were made: (1) “To propose to Bishop Jonas of 
Superghan, after his return home, to strengthen his co-believers in the 
same profession of faith which he declared before the Holy Synod; to 
explain to them that to be in unity with the Orthodox Church serves for 
the salvation of men, makes them sons of the Light and inheritors of 
eternal blessings; that the re-union of the Nestorians with the Orthodox 
Church was purely an ecclesiastical matter and had no connection with 
their political position within the confines of a foreign government;” 
(2) “In order to co-operate with Bishop Jonas in his forthcoming prelatal 
labors and in order to set up Orthodox churches and church schools, (it 
was decided) to send to Urumia an Orthodox Mission composed of Hiero- 
monk Theophylact and other persons appointed by the Holy Synod.” The 
Mission was charged to have recourse to the Most Reverend Exarch of 
Georgia for immediate instructions in difficult cases.25) 


Besides Hieromonk Theophylact, the Mission which returned to 
Urumia with Mar Jonas was composed of a hierodeacon and a married 
priest, Fr. Victor Mishalovich who was accompanied by his wife. On the 
return trip to Persia the Mission with the bishop stopped for a time in 
Tiflis, the capital of Georgia. Here Archbishop Flavian (Gorodetsky)2® 
received from 800 to 1500 members of the Nestorian colony resident there 
into Orthodoxy. When the delegation arrived in the city of Tabriz, Per- 
sia, in September 1898, all the Russian subjects who lived there gathered 
outside the city to welcome it. 


Upon arrival in the country the Mission received authorization from 
the Amir-i-Nizam, the Governor-general on behalf of the Persian autho- 
rities to work in the country. The Orthodox Mission immediately began 
its work of reconciling the Nestorians. A Presbyterian missionary who 
was living in Tabriz at the time wrote that an Orthodox delegation 


in the course of a slow itinerary, from one district to another, and 
from one village to another... received to membership nearly all the 
old Nestorians, a large proportion of the Catholics (Chaldeans),a fifth 
or fourth of the Protestants, and a considerable number of the 
Armenians, especially in villages where they are mixed with Nestor- 
ians. The total number must now exceed 20,000.27) 


Nestorians of the districts of Urumia, Sulduz, and Margawar joined the 
Orthodox Church. As the missionaries visited each village their plan was 
to take possession of each church building “with the consent of its ad- 
herents.” The church was then reconsecrated and rearranged and a num- 


(25) “Opredelenie Sv. Sinoda No. 1121 ot 26 Marta 1898 goda,” Tserkownye vedomosti, No. 13, 
28 Marta 1898, str. 77 (Quoted in Dobrynin, Ibid., p. 72). In the matter of ritual fol- 
lowed by the new Orthodox, it is claimed that the “Russian missionaries deprived 
the Assyrian converts of their Chaldean liturgy and substituted the Byzantine rite in 
Syriac” (Attwater, Ibid., p. 92). 

(26) Archbishop Flavian (1841-1915) was at one time Superior of the Russian Orthodox 
Mission in Peking. He was consecrated bishop in 1885, became Exarch of Georgia in 
1898, and died as Metropolitan of Kiev. 

(27) Wilson, “Conversion,” pp. 748-749. 
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ber of icons and other “emblems of the Russian faith” were left in each 
building as a symbol of unity.28) 


Each Nestorian was, apparently, received into Orthodoxy individual- 
ly. Each convert was required to renounce the errors of Nestorianism and 
to this end a confession of faith and the order for the reception of con- 
verts was published in Syriac “so that the people may know what is 
required of them.’’ This was probably the same form published and used 
in St. Petersburg to receive Mar Jonas and his associates. The new com- 
municants were not re-baptized. All the converts were required to have 
an Orthodox Saint’s name found in the ecclesiastical kalendar of Saints. 
If a convert bore the name of Nestorius, or of any other heretic, or any 
Turkish or foreign name which was not in the kalendar, it was changed 
for another, e.g., Rahana was changed to Abraham, Baba to Alexander. 


The non-Orthodox missionaries in Persia, though highly inimical to 
the Orthodox Mission, were forced to admit that the latter “made rather 
a clean sweep” in Urumia, Persia, and by June, 1899 had received from 
15,000 to 20,000 converts.29) Wilson wrote, “Whatever may be the fate of 
the 100,000 Nestorians under Mar Shimon, the patriarch, in Turkish Kur- 
distan, this much is evident, the Nestorian Church has ceased to exist in 
Persia.” The Orthodox Mission, apparently, confined its activities to 
those Nestorian-Assyrians living in Persia. Conditions within the Otto- 
man Empire no doubt hindered the Mission from extending its work into 
Kurdistan. 


As for the effect of the conversion of the Nestorians to Orthodoxy 
on the other missions, it was said that the Anglican mission was the 
most effected—‘after years of self-denying effort, they see their hosts 
flying to the refuge of Orthodoxy.’20 It was thought that the Anglicans 
would leave the country which, as it turned out, they did not do. Although 
the movement to Orthodoxy “played havoc with the work of the Roman 
Catholic” missionaries they decided to try to stem the tide. The Reform- 
ed Protestants were confident that their Presbyterian Board Mission with 
its 5,000 member “Evangelical Syriac Church” would not go Orthodox.3!) 
Four years later, a member of the Presbyterian Mission, looking back to 
the “Russian excitement,” said that it gathered in “also not a few from 
our Presbyterian fold” and asserted that their Evangelical churches seem- 
ed “as if benumbed in their spiritual life” ever since. 32) In 1902, however, 
there were still about 120 missionaries in Persia, two-thirds of them 
Protestant, the rest Lazarists, Anglicans, and Russians. Of the Protestants, 
the Presbyterian Board and the English C.M.S. were the largest with 
smaller Baptist, Lutheran, and other groups.%3) 


It was, apparently, difficult for the non-Orthodox to understand 
the reasons for the conversion of the Nestorians to Orthodoxy. The 
sectarian missionaries, who were out either to reform the Nestorian Church 


(28) Wilson says that in a few places like Geogtapa and Viseerabad the Nestorian priest 
and some of the people opposed the Mission and their churches were “forcibly taken 
possession of” (‘‘Conversion,” Ibid.). 

(29) MRW, June, 1899, p. 462. 

(30) Wilson, “Politics,” p. 746. 

(31) MRW, Dec. 1899, p. 552; Wilson, “Conversion,” p. 752. 

(32) Rev. Benjamin Labaree, “The Outlook in Persia,” MRW, October, 1902, p. 758. 

(33) MRW, February 1902, p. 153. 
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or convert its members individually to “the light,’’ considered the Ortho- 
dox Church as relatively in the same position as the Nestorian Church. 
Orthodoxy, too, was one of the “fossil churches of the East;” it, too, need- 
ed reform. One of these sectarians, Budgett Meakin, wrote that 


the Church of Russia is in no other sense a Christian church, but 
a pagan religion, on which have been grafted pseudo-Christian 
forms.34) 


Having little or no conception of the theological questions involved, and 
not understanding why the Nestorians would desire to go from one “for- 
malistic” and “corrupt” Church to another, it was natural for these mis- 
sionaries to look for other motives on the part of the Nestorians: 


The promise of a measure of political protection from Mohammedan 
landlords is the bait that has drawn them in wild crowds to ex- 
change their time-honored faith for the Greek Church.35) 


The Protestants, then, believed that the Nestorians flocked to Orthodoxy 
for civil protection—that they were not “persuaded of their errors or 
heresy” but changed their faith out of “worldly and selfish motives.” 
Wilson did admit, however, that as far the Orthodox side was concerned, 
the Mission was looked upon as “a successful religious work” and that 
the Mission’s supporters in Russia considered its work as “for the glory 
of Christ and the Church.’’36) A Roman Catholic commenting on the con- 
version, stated that “the imperial (Russian) government was only too glad 
to subsidize (the Mission) as a part of its peaceful penetration in the 
Near East.’’37) 


In the 26 March 1898 decree of the Russian Holy Governing Synod, 
which we have quoted in part above, it was made quite explicit that the 
reunion of the Nestorians had no political connection as far as the 
Russian Church was concerned. It is quite possible, of course, that the 
Urumians may have had political protection from a co-believing “bigger 
brother” in the back of their minds. It may be for this reason that the 
Synod spoke on the subject. Despite the Protestant accusations that “The 
Russian mission has persistently harried Nestorian Christians by the 
temptation of political protection and worldly prosrerity,’’38’ it seems to be 
quite clear that it was the Nestorians who approached the Russian Church 
and the Nestorians who made the first moves. The Russians persistently 
rejected their pleas, as we have seen. Perhaps the Russians had felt the 
insincerity of the Nestorians and knew they were only seeking political 
protection. At any rate, when the Russian Church did, finally, condescend 
to listen to the pleading of the Nestorians—they may have been convinced 
of the sincerity of Mar Jonas and his associates. There was, nevertheless, 
no doubt an element among the Nestorians who simply sought political 
protection: 


Under the illusion that they were now secure, they taunted the 
Moslems, boasted of their security and the coming day when their 
(34) “The Greek Church of Russia,” MRW, October 1900, p. 761. 
(35) MRW, June, 1899, p. 462 (Editorial). 
(36) Wilson, “Conversion,”’ Ibid. 
(37) Attwater, Ibid., pp. 91-92. 
(38) MRW, December, 1899, p. 552. 
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heels would be on the necks of their Mohammedan masters, and 
the lands of the faithful would be their portion.39) 


The Moslems at first were taken aback by this turn of events but they 
soon saw that Russia was not ready actively to interfere in Persian inter- 
nal problems. As far as Attwater’s allegation is concerned, if it was true 
that the Russian government desired to use the Nestorian conversion for 
penetration into Persia, why would Russia have let so many previous 
opportunities slip by and waited so long? 


Wilson indicated that the Orthodox Mission had plans to pur- 
chase a large piece of land near the city of Urumia on which it was 
intended to build a cathedral and school. These plans were fulfilled and 
a fine edifice and school, as well as episcopal residence were built under 
the direction of the Superiors of the Mission. The Mission encouraged 
education among the illiterate people and proceeded with the establish- 
ing of schools and a press. Several churches were erected for the Urumian 
diocese which, by 1905, numbered about 80 parishes.‘ 


The Protestants, meanwhile, were biding their time waiting for a 
propitious moment to get at the Orthodox lambs. One such missionary, 
in mentioning the withdrawal of the Russian Mission in 1902, says this 
event gave the Protestant “pastors and people fresh courage and some 
larger freedom of action.” He also claimed that some converts were re- 
turning to the Evangelical churches—particularly those trained as young- 
sters in the Protestant mission schools.4!) The Protestant joy was no 
doubt short-lived for this so-called withdrawal was simply the return to 
Russia of one Mission to be replaced by another. It seems to have been 
the practice of the Russian Church to change the personnel of its foreign 
Missions quite often. 


Of the various Superiors of the Mission, mention can be made of 
Archimandrite Cyril (Smirnov), who was soon consecrated Bishop of 
Gdov, vicar of the Petrograd metropolitan. He died in 1936 as Metropo- 
litan of Kazan (in banishment). A later Superior, Archimandrite Sergius 
(Lavrov) was consecrated bishop in 1905 while remaining at the head of 
the Mission. He was later Bishop of Novorossijsk in Russia and was 
one of the first bishops to be banished to Turkestan in the early 20’s by 
the Bolsheviks who suspected him (without basis, apparently) of belong- 
ing to the Eserov party.) 


(39) Robert E. Speer, “The Present Situation in Asia,”” MRW, January, 1898, p. 12. 

(40) Serge Bolshakoff, The Foreign Missions of the Russian Orthodox Church, London, 1943, 
p. 102. A Protestant writing in 1908 said: ‘The Russian Greek Church has. some elegant 
property in the town of Urumia and elsewhere, but its power as an evangelizing 
agency is nil. Its aim seems to be political rather than missionary” (Rev. J. Heinrichs, 
“Modern Nestorianism of Persia,” MRW, October, 1908, p. 758). 

(41) Labaree, Ibid., p. 759. 

(42) M. Polsky, Novye Mucheniki Rossijskie, Jordanville, N. Y., 1957, Vtoroj Tom, str. 116. 
According to another source, Bishop Sergius was a bit unbalanced mentally and under 
the influence of the events of the Revolution (1917?) he declared himself a member 
of the Anglican Church, for which he was anathematized by the Russian Church. 
Later he repented and was reinstated by the Supreme Church Administration in Eka- 
terinodar (Mitropolit Evlogij, Put’ moej zhizni, Parizh, (1947), str. 354-355). For other 
interesting comments on Bishop Sergius (Lavrov) see: o. Georgij Shavel’skij, Vospo- 
minanija, N’ju-Jork, 1954, Tom II, pp. 380-382, 384, 339. 
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By 1905 the Orthodox Assyrians were said to number about 70,000 
souls. Their first bishop, Mar Jonas, died in 1908 and his successor, Mar 
Elie (Elias), was consecrated in Petrograd. 


s+ 


The position of the Assyrians within Persia was superior to that of 
their co-believers in Kurdistan, but that is not to say that it was easy. 
The Assyrians as well as the Armenians and other Christians were a minor- 
ity in a Moslem land. Their position always was precarious and it got 
worse with each passing decade because the Persian government became 
weaker and more corrupt and could not protect its minority groups even 
had it desired to do so. Because of the weakness and rotteness of the 
country most of the non-Moslems, and many Mohammedans as well, 
ardently desired the intervention of some foreign power, either Russia or 
England. It has been argued that it was for these reasons, i.e., that the 
Nestorians “looked for political succor’ from some foreign power,—that 
they turned first to the Roman Catholics of France in hope of receiving 
French protection, then they asked for Anglicans in hope of British pro- 
tection, and finally they turned to the Russians for the same reason.‘?) 


During the reign of Shah Muzaffar-ud-Din who came to the Persian 
throne in 1896, the administration virtually went to pieces and brigandage 
was rife all over the country. Soon after he ascended the throne the 
movement for constitutional government began, culminating in the re- 
volution of 1907-09. In 1907 Britain and Russia signed an agreement 
which divided Persia into two “spheres of influence,”—with Russia 
dominant in the North, the British in the South, and a neutral zone in 
between. Two years after this agreement Russian forces occupied Tabriz, 
Kasvin and the northern districts of Persia in the Province of Azerbaijan 
—which was exactly where most of the foreign missionary work was 
being carried on. 


The Russian occupation seems to have been welcomed by the non- 
Moslems. A Protestant missionary, writing four years after the occupa- 
tion, was of the opinion that the Russians eventually would annex North- 
ern Persia. Any such Russian plans, if they existed, were cancelled out, 
however, as a result of developments since World War I. At any rate, 
the missionary felt that Russian influence would be good for the Chris- 
tian population. It would stop their oppression and inequalities, bring in 
modern civilization, and increase religious liberty. He said, 


was it not a deep sense of the injustice of their Moslem masters 
and the hope of release from their oppressions that lead 15,000 of 
the Nestorians to adjure the creed of their forefathers in 1899 and 
unite, en masse, with the Russian Church?44) 


These seem like strange ideas to come from the mouth of a Protestant 
missionary in Persia. And yet a half-century before, in 1855, when Per- 


(43) Speer, Ibid.. p. 11. 
(44) Rev. S. G. Wilson, “Russian Influence in Persia and Missions,” MRW, January, 1913. 
p. 58. 
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sian-British relations were strained the Protestant missionaries had had the 
aid and protection of Khanikov the Russian Consul General at Tabriz. In 
1856 the Protestant Mission had even applied formally to the Russian 
Ambassador at Teheran for protection against Persian governmental re- 
strictions and repressions.®) 


When World War I broke out Russia had a few thousand troops in 
Urumia and other districts in Azerbaijan. As long as the Russian troops 
were present the Turks and the Kurds were held in check and an uneasy 
peace reigned. With the start of the war the Kurds intensified their raids 
of Christian villages near the Turkish border. In October 1914, a month 
before war was declared between Turkey and Russia, the district of Urumia 
was invaded by Kurdish and Turkish troops. Their attacks were suc- 
cessful until Russian reinforcements arrived. With these forces and the 
assistance of native Christians whom the Russians armed, the invaders 
were repulsed and matters were quiet until war was actually declared. 


Although Persia remained neutral in the war, much fighting took 
place there between the allies and their enemies, with the resultant de- 
struction of life and property. When the war started, a large Turkish 
force endeavored to sever the Russian communications and encircle their 
troops in the Urumia district. This forced the Russians to retreat. With 
the evacuation of Urumia on 2 January 1915 by the Russians, almost the 
entire Christian population left and fled toward the Russian border. They 
took refuge in the Caucasus and saved only what they could carry of 
their property. There was general terror not only of the invading Kurds 
and Turks but of local Moslems who hated the Russians and that portion 
of the population, especially the Armenian, which had identified itself 
with Russia in the war. It is said that 95% of the Christians of the 
Azerbaijan province fled.46’ With the flight of the Christians to Russia 
in the face of the advancing Turkish and Kurdish forces, the members 
of the Russian Mission also evacuated to Russia. When the Turks ar- 
rived in Urumia they occupied the Mission buildings and arrested Mar 
Elie who managed, however, to escape death by fleeing. 


The Turks remained in Urumia for nearly five months and during 
this time massacre and rapine were daily occurences. The war had been 
declared a “holy war’ (Jihad) by the Moslems, and the Turks took re- 
prisals against the Christians for having assisted the Russians. Thousands 
who took refuge in various mission stations died of dysentery; others were 
forced to become Moslem; girls and women were sold into harems; thou- 
sands were slaughtered by the regular Turkish troops along with the 
Kurds in their command.‘4?) 


The Russians re-took Urumia on 24 May 1915 and there was an 
attempt to bring about some semblance of order after the catastrophic 


(45) Rufus Anderson, Ibid., pp. 124, 129. 

(46) A description of this flight of the Persian Christian population is given in: Abraham 
Yohannan, The Death of a Nation, New York, 1916, pp. 119-122; Cf. Rev. S. G. Wilson, 
“Christians in Persia and the War,” MRW, April, 1915, pp. 267-270; “Opposing Forces 
in Persia,” ‘By a missionary in Urumia during the Massacres,, MRW, August, 1916, 
pp. 584-588. This latter is a description of the hardships and atrocities suffered by 
the Christians during the war. 

(47) Abraham Yohannan, Ibid.. pp. 122-146. 
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Turkish occupation of only a few months duration. The following year, 
1916, the Holy Synod appointed a new Superior to the Mission, Bishop 
Poeman4s) who arrived with a small suite of assistants. The new mem- 
bers of the Mission were unable to accomplish much, for with the coming 
of the Russian Revolution the Russian army in Persia became demoralized 
and disintegrated. The situation for the Christians again grew dangerous 
and disorganized. The Moslem Persians began to oppress the Christians 
but were warned by the Russian consul in Urumia that the Russian govern- 
ment would not permit the “Persians liberty to commit murders and 
atrocities upon Christians.”49) With the state that Russia was in at that 
time it is doubtful if the Russians were really in any position to effect- 
ively assist the Christian population. Besides, what government was the 
consul speaking for? The Turks and Kurds again advanced and were 
fought by the Assyrian and Armenian Christians who were massacred 
unceremoniously for having helped the Russians. The Persian govern- 
ment was too weak and powerless to establish order and to stop the 
Turks who were “driven by lust and the thirst for blood.” A famine in 
1918 added to the misery. 


Pressed by the Turks and in utter poverty, an exodus of 170,000 
Christians fled south. They left “their ancestral home rather than be 
massacred.” Among this number were the remnants of the Orthodox 
Assyrians. Taking whatever they could carry, in July of 1918, they left 
with two members of the Mission. The Superior, Bishop Poeman, was in 
Russia. Archimandrite Vitalis, one of the Mission staff, was later pastor 
of the Russian Orthodox parish in Teheran and head of the Mission. The 
other member of the Mission, Father Mamontov, was killed on 14 August 
1918 in Hamadan.50®) The fleeing Christians, along with the Orthodox 
Syro-Chaldeans, managed to reach Hamadan from where many went to 
Ba’quba, fifty miles north-west of Baghdad, and other British refugee 
camps in Mesopotamia. There is no telling how many Orthodox Syro- 
Chaldeans survived and reached Iraq, all the estimates differ, but the 
remnant could not have been more than a few thousand. 


After World War I there was little or nothing left in Urumia of 
any Missions except ruins of hospitals, schools, presses, and mission homes. 
There were no missionaries, no Christian villages, and only a few women 
and girls and small boys held captive in the harems of Turks, Persians, 
and Kurds survived. A few people seem to have returned after the war, 
however. The heaviest toll of destruction of life and property was in 
Azerbaijan, exactly where most of the missionary work had been carried 


(48) Later believed to have been killed in Turkestan when he was Bishop o: Vernen (early 
1920's). 

(49) MRW, January, 1918, p. 69. 

(S0) Bolshakoff, Ibid.. p. 103. 
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on.5l) The “elegant property” of the Russian Mission was either destroyed 
or confiscated by the Persian (Iranian) government. It would seem that 
some of the empty Orthodox churches that survived intact were taken 
over by Roman Catholics and Nestorians—the number of Orthodox people 
living in Urumia and other districts being quite negligible. 


Bishop Mar Eli died in Urumia in 1929. His successor, Mar Ivanios 
(John), was consecrated in 1931 by Metropolitan Antony (Khrapovitsky) 
of the Karlovitz Synod.52) Although the third Orthodox Syro-Chaldean 
bore the title “Bishop of Urumia and Salmas,” he resided in Baghdad 
where most of his flock lived. Despite the trials of the Orthodox Assy- 
rian flock, it managed, apparently, to preserve its fidelity to Orthodoxy 
and Mar Ivanios was able to reorganize the faithful into some semblance 
of a diocese. When Patriarch Alexis of Moscow stopped in Baghdad for 
a short time on his trip to the Holy Land in 1945, Mar Ivanios petitioned 
him to be received into the jurisdiction of the Moscow Patriarchate.5) 
Nothing seems to have come of that petition, however. In 1952 Mar Ivanios 
(or Mar Yohannan) came to the United States where he met the Nestorian 
Patriarch Mar Eshai Shimun 4) (residing in America since 1940). He then, 
apparently, decided to remain in the country permanently and retired 
to a convent controlled by the Karlovitz Synod emigré Russian Church. 
At the present writing the cathedra of Urumia-Salmas is vacant. As for 
the Mission, Archimandrite Vitalis the pastor of the Russian Orthodox 
church in Teheran (Karlovitz orientation) was Superior from 1922 until 
his death (?). Presumably the present pastor of the Teheran church oc- 
cupies the same position. 


Rev. David F. Abramtsov 


(51) Urumia, e.g., had been called “a veritable Eldorado of all sorts of missionary enter- 
prises’ (Heinrichs, Ibid., p. 757). 


(52) The Karlovitz Synod Russians were a schismatic group formed in Yugoslavia by 
emigres from Russia after the Bolshevik Revolution. They did not recognize the autho- 
rity of the Patriarchate of Moscow. In 1938 Bishop Mar Ivanios participated in the 
Second Sobor of the Karlovitz orientation held in Karlovitz, Yugoslavia. 


(53) Zhurnal Moskovskoj Patriarkhii, 1950, No. 10 (Oktjabr), p. 33. 


(54) Dr. Serge Bolshakoff, “The Russian Orthodox Missions in Eastern Asia,”” One Church, 
Vol. XII. No. 11-12 (November-December, 1958), p. 362. 
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ARCHPRIEST M. A. VINOGRADOV---Church Composer 


he talented religious composer Michael Alexandrovich Vinogradov, 

Archpriest of the church of St. Katherine the Great-martyr in the 
city of Riazan, was born in 1809. He was the son of Alexander Paulovich 
Vinogradov, a priest from the village of Spass Zaborov Gaev, Skobelavki 
Tozh., the former Riazh canton of the Riazan eparchy. Archpriest M. 
Vinogradov received his education in the Riazan Theological Seminary. At 
the age of nine, during the time of Archbishop Sergius (Krylov-Platonov), 
he was taken into the Riazan episcopal choir. At the age of 17 (in 1826) 
he was appointed choir-director of the Riazan episcopal choir by Arch- 
bishop Philaret (Amfiteatrov), later Metropolitan of Kiev. He served in 
this capacity for 44 years (until 1871) during the incumbancies of the 
following Archbishops of Riazan: Gregory (Postnikov, later Metropolitan 
of St. Petersburg), Eugene (Kazantsev), Gabriel (Gorodkov), Smaragdus 
(Kryzhanovsky), Irenarchus (Popov), and Alexis (Rzhanitsy), later of Tver. 


Early having felt a calling for music and singing, he studied music- 
al theory on his own. Since he was the director of the Riazan episcopal 
choir, during the trips of the Archbishops of Riazan to St. Petersburg 
to sit at the sessions of the Holy Synod, M. A. Vinogradov had the op- 
portunity to meet with outstanding composers of sacred music there. He 
was closely acquainted with Archpriest P. Turchaninov and A. F. Lvov. 
He especially respected the latter, frequently sought his advice, and his 
sacred-musical creativeness was directly and strongly influenced by him. 
In 1864 A. F. Lvov invited Archpriest M. A. Vinogradov to the consecra- 
tion of the St. Isaac Catholicon in St. Petersburg and wanted to have 
him appointed there except that Fr. Vinogradov freferred to live in his 
native province. 


Fr. Vinogradov ceased to be the director of the episcopal choir in 
1871 and dedicated himself exclusively to pastoral work—giving church 
music only leisure time left from his pastoral labors. Fr. Vinogradov ce- 
lebrated quietly the fiftieth anniversary of his ordination in 1885. He 
died in 1888. A deputation was sent to his funeral from the Moscow 
Synodal Capp¢ella with the special charge to place a laurel wreath upon 
his grave. 


To Archpriest M. A. Vinogradov’s musical pen belong the harmoni- 
zation of the Resurrectional Dogmatica (Theotokia) in the eight tones 
of the Znameny Chant—which have always been sung, and still are sung, 
by the Leningrad Metropolitical Choir; as well as the stichera of the same 
Chant for the Dormition of the Theotokos: “Boronayaabubim manosennem...” 
and “O Tede pagyetca...” in the Greek Chant. Everyone knows Vinogra- 
dov’s: “Muaocts mupa,” and “fla ucnpasutca moautsa mon...” for the Liturgy of 
the Presanctified, as well as: “Bsépanwoi Boesoge..", and “Xsanute uma [oc- 
noque..”. The Leningrad choirs sing the little-known but well-written 
Koinonicon for Theotokian feasts with great love: “Yawy cnacenua npwumy...”. 
The whole of Vinogradov’s printed compositions amount to 37. The dis- 
tinguishing traits of Vinogradov’s compositions are: a modest, serious 
melodic line, a simple, clear harmony, the lack of external musical effects, 
a constant striving for a clear transmittal of the text through the music. 
The reason for the wide popularity of Vinogradov’s compositions was 
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such musical attainments as the ease and approachability of performance 
by small choirs. 


A letter of A. F. Lvov’s was long preserved in Vinogradov’s family: 
“...excellent, excelient Fr. M. A.! Your “Bs6pannot Boesoge” is so good that, 
having received it from you, immediately I ordered copies to be made 
and to sing it. Your compositions far surpass all that has been written 
by people of your calling.” The following story exists about M. A. Vino- 
gradov: While M. A. was in St. Petersburg, he was invited to a rehearsal 
by A. F. Lvov—the director of the St. Petersburg Cappella—and he listened 
to the singing of A. F. Lvov who was directing his choir. During an in- 
termission, A. F. Lvov descended from the estrade, approached M. A. Vino- 
gradov, and asked him: “Well, Fr. M., how do you like the singing of 
my choir?” “The choir sang very well,” answered Fr. Vinogradov. “No,— 
responded A. F. Lvov,—by the expression on your face I am convinced 
that you didn’t like something or other in my singing. You stand up on 
the estrade yourself and sing the same thing I sang with my choir! My 
choir will understand you...” Father M. A. Vinogradov stood upon the 
estrade and sang the same thing with the choir that A. F. had sung. 
After this, when Fr. Vinogradov descended from the podium, A. F. Lvov 
was so touched with his singing that he embraced M. A., kissed him 
strongly, and said: “Well now, I wouldn’t want a better successor for my- 
self...” 


M. A. Vinogradov’s portrait is hanging in the Riazan museum. The 
harmonium upon which M. A. Vinogradov played is whole to this day 
and is to be found on Senna Street in the city of Riazan, in the former 
home of M. M. Tolerov. 


I will finish all that has been written above with the ancient adage: 
“The fathers are the childrens’ praise.” 


Archpriest Alexander Vinogradov* 


* The author of the present article is the great-grandson of the composer Archpriest M. A. 
Vinogradov. (Trans. from J.M.P., Moscow, 1948, No. 12 (December), pp. 61-62, by D.F.A.). 
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CHURCH LIFE 
(and Chronicle) 


The Holy Orthodox Catholic Church of Russia has become a 
dynamic force in the religious life of her people and in the world. During 
the past decade, the See of Moscow has exchanged numerous visits 
with many Church leaders and various religious delegations. In addi- 
tion to pilgrimages to the holy shrines of The Church, many of the 
groups have now established working contacts through theological 
discussion commissions for a study of the Orthodox Church. On the 
following pages are pictures of some of the delegations who have 
visited the Russian Church in 1959. 
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PATRIARCH ALEXIS GREETS HIS HOLINESS, PATRIARCH THEODOSIOS VI 
AND THE HEIRARCHS OF THE SEE OF ANTIOCH. 


THE CHURCH OF 


ANTIOCH VISIT 





PATRIARCH THEODOSIOS Vi CELEBRATES IN HOLY 
TRINITY CATHOLICON IN ZAGORSK MONASTERY. 
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HIS HOLINESS, PATRIARCH THEODOSIOS Vi IN PATRIARCHAL HOLY 
THEOPHANY CATHEDRAL — MOSCOW. 





IN THE MOSCOW METROPOLITAN (SUBWAY). 
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METROPOLITAN NICHOLAS RECEIVES THE ETHIOPIAN CHURCH DELEGATION 
IN THE MOSCOW PATRIARCHATE. ON MET. NICHOLAS’ RIGHT, 
ARCHBISHOP THEOPHILUS. 





ESCALATOR TO THE MOSCOW SUBWAY. 
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LENINGRAD SPIRITUAL ACADEMY RECTOR, ARCHPRIEST M. SPERANSKY, 
SHOWS RARE BOOK AS PROF. L. PARIISKY LOOKS ON. 
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METROPOLITAN NICHOLAS OF KRUTITS! GREETS THE ETHIOPIAN GUESTS 
IN THE HOLY TRINITY - ST. SERGIUS MONASTERY DURING THE 
FEAST OF DORMITION IN ZAGORSK. 








LITIGATION OVER ST. NICHOLAS 
CATHEDRAL IN NEW YORK CITY 


One Church has just been informed that the 
Supreme Court of the United States has ruled 
against the ‘‘Metropolia” and in favor of the Rus- 
sian Orthodox Church in the St. Nicholas Cathedral 


case. 
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EVANG.-LUTHERAN DELEGATES VIEW THE SEMINARY-ACADEMY CHAPEL (ZAGORSK). 





VISIT OF THE WORLD COUN 
DECEMBER 3— 18, 1959 





HIS HOLINESS RECEIVES DOR. VISSERT HOEFT OF THE WORLD COUNCIL. 
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METROPOLITAN NICHOLAS RECEIVES WORLD COUNCIL CHURCH LEADERS IN THE 
MOSCOW PATRIARCHATE. ON EXTREME LEFT IS VICTOR SERGEEVICH ALEXEEV, 
OFFICIAL TRANSLATOR OF THE FOREIGN RELATIONS OFFICE OF THE PATRIARCHATE 
(PRESENTLY IN USA WITH METROPOLITAN BORIS) AND SECOND FROM RIGHT IS 
ARCHPRIEST VITALY BOROVOY, DOCENTUS OF THE LENINGRAD ACADEMY 
(PRESENTLY IN THE USA WITH METROPOLITAN BORIS). 





WORLD COUNCIL LEADERS ATTEND LITURGY CELEBRATED BY METROPOLITAN 
NICHOLAS IN HIS CATHEDRAL OF THE TRANSFIGURATION IN MOSCOW. 
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WORLD COUNCIL DELEGATION VIEWS THE MUSEUM OF THE MOSCOW 


THEOLOGICAL ACADEMY. 


O 


EASTERN ORTHODOX CATECHETICAL CONFERENCE 


During the first week of August 1960 (Aug. 1-5), the Seventh An- 


nual Catechetical Conference will take place at Michigan State Univer- 
sity in East Lansing, Michigan. Although the conference is held in the 
Department of Religion of the University, the one week training and re- 
fresher courses are conducted under the severest scrutiny of qualified 
Orthodox pedagogues who lecture, conduct seminars and symposiums, 
etc., and bring forth only that which can be passed on to the youth in 
strictest conformity to Orthodox Catholic teaching. The Catechetical 
Conference offers for the Church School teachers and priests not only 
an academic and practical approach to teaching methods and problems, 
but also any person may avail himself of a sound week for study, con- 
templation and spiritual athletics in a most pleasant academic environ- 
ment. For further information write to: Eastern Orthodox Catechetical 
Conference, P. O. Box 363, East Lansing, Michigan. 
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Metropolitan Alexander, formerly the ruling heirarch in America, fell 
asleep in the Lord on Holy Monday, 11 April 1960, in Brussels, Belgium. The 
Most Reverend Alexander, Metropolitan of Brussels and Belgium, in the 
world Alexander Nemolovsky, was born in Zhitomir, Volyn, Russia, in 1880. 
He completed the Volyn Theological Seminary at the top of his class in 1901, 
and in the same category graduated from the St. Petersburg Spiritual Aca- 
demy whereupon he was ordained by Bishop Sergius (later Patriarch of All 
Russ) to the Holy Orders and assigned to Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, and 
in 1906 to Jersey City, New Jersey. He was called to the episcopate in 1909 
and returned to St. Petersburg (Russia) for his consecration on 28 Novem- 
ber 1909. He returned as vicar bishop to the United States and remained 
in that capacity until 1917 when he was confirmed in 1917 by Patriarch 
Tikhon as the ruling prelate in America. From 1921 he was in Constan- 
tinople, where he worked with the Ecumenical Patriarchate; in the late 
20’s was imprisoned by the Turkish authorities and was forced to leave 
the area of the Ecumenical Patriarchate, whereupon he was given sanc- 
tuary in Mount Athos and elevated by the Patriarch. In 1936 he was given 
the diocese of Belgium and the Churches of Serbia, Roumania and Bulgaria 
also conferred upon him the title of their representative in the Belgium 
state. In 1940 (4 November) Archbishop Alexander was arrested by the 
German Gestapo and imprisoned in a concentration camp. The Hitlerite 
authorities coined him “enemy No. 2” and he was in the shadow of death 
at various times. Deprevation caused his health to suffer greatly and he 
was soon placed in complete isolation. He was released from prison in 1945 
and took charge of the churches in Berlin, made a visit to the Moscow 
Patriarchate in 1946, and in 1948 was returned to Belgium. In November 
1959. Archbishop Alexander celebrated 50 years in episcopal orders and 
was elevated by His Holiness, Patriarch Alexis, to the rank of Metropolitan. 
Those who knew the late Metropolitan were amazed at his spiritual strength 
and his greatness in spiritual life. May he be granted eternal rest among 
the just. 185 K. 
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ARCHPRIEST FEODOR KOVALCHUK GREETS 
METROPOLITAN BORIS. 





METROPOLITAN BORIS PREPARES TO BLESS THE BELL SYSTEM BEFORE THE 
PONTIFICAL LITURGY IN NATIVITY OF CHRIST CHURCH 
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30 Q! (, R ert PU entenaesintamuedemenal 


“Pravosiavnaja Tserkov v Poljshe i eje Avtokefalija,”” (The Orthodox 

Church in Poland and her Autocephaly). by Alexander Svitich, Magister 

of Theology, Nasha Strana, Buenos Aires, 1959, Pp. 231. (in Russian) 

he author Alexander Svitich was a member of the Orthodox Church 

in Poland, took an active part in her life, and, was an eye witness 

to the events in Poland during the period of about 20 years between the 

two World Wars. We can assume therefore that his work is authoritative, 

and, the bibliography indicates that it is documented rather well. The 

book covers the growth of the Orthodox Church in Poland from a diocese 

of the Russian Orthodox Church to that of an Autocephalous Local Church 

—even though this “growth” was sudden, without canonical preparation, 

and without parallel in history. One will readily see that this sudden 

conversion from diccesan level to independent existence was the combined 

work of a non-Orthodox State pursuing non-Orthodox goals and the heirar- 
chy of the Orthodox diocese in this State. 


The Republic of Poland came into existence following World War 
I after it had ceased to exist as a independent nation at the end of the 
18th century. This new Poland failed to heed the lessons of her former 
experience and immediately set out to do exactly that which caused her 
to cease existing previously. She set out on her journey in history once 
again alienating formidable not-so-minority groups by persecuting them 
for their religion and for their nation: lity. The Republic of Poland was 
a Roman Catholic nation. She started to close Orthodox temples, convert 
them to Roman churches, disassemble, burn, put to other uses and ac- 
tually dynamite cathedrals, and, attempted to convert Orthodox Catho- 
lics to Romanism. Although it is an established historical fact that Or- 
thodox peocles have always been loyal in civic obedience to all and any 
authority under which they may have suddenly found themselves, Chris- 
tian Poland did everything in her power to rush down to road to her sub- 
sequent and inevitable downfall. Only the start of the second Worll 
War prevented her from achieving the goal of complete external annihila- 
tion of Orthodoxy within her realm. 

In the years 1918-19-20, in the Kholm region, the first mass closing 
of Orthodox churches began, some were destroyed, others converted. 
During the first year of the re-established Polish state, approximately 400 
churches were taken away from the Orthodox. Mr. Svitich feels this 
number to be very conservative because in Kholm alone, more than 309 
churches were closed or destroyed, whereas, in the Grodno region over 
100 were confiscated. Similar conditions prevailed in the Vilna region, 
Poless, Volyn and Poland proper. There was seemingly no attempt to 
justify these seizures except for feeble explanations that at one time 
or another these sacred temples once were used by the Roman Catholics 
or the Uniates—pure fabrication. 

Although facts speak for themselves, the variety of methods em- 
ployed in “requisitioning” Orthodox churches is apsalling. The entire 
world heard Viacheslav Bogdanovich, an Orthodox deputy, on the floor 
of the Polish Senate put into the record: “On the Feast of the Nativity 
of the Theotokos in Novy Dvor (Grodno eparchy), during the celebration 
of the Holy Liturgy, policeman Alexander Botskovskii entered the church 
with his hat upon his head and a rifle upon his shoulder and ordered the 
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Liturgy to cease and everyone to leave immediately. He explained that 
the church was ordered closed. Despite pleas from the worshippers to 
permit them to pray, he forced them out of the church, had the church 
sealed, and later demolished. 

“In similar fashion other churches were desecrated, holy icons re- 
moved, iconostases torn out, liturgical vessels, vestments and sacred ob- 
jects thrown out of the temples in Belitse, Benits, Cathedral in Lied (Vil- 
no region), and many other places. The Cathedral in Vilno was taken 
over by a craftier method—a second set of keys was made up. The 
Transfiguration Church and the Convent of Mary in Vilno were pilfered 
and then closed. Time and again sacred vessels were sold in the open 
markets and one Roman Catholic priest had sufficient shamelessness to 
come directly to the Vilno (Orthodox) Diocesan offices to try to peddle 
the stolen items.” 

After a few years of this type of “open warfare,” a more subtle 
method was put into effect. By 1929 the Roman Catholic clergy started 
litigations in the courts and by summer of that year there were 724 cases 
in the courts in the regions of Vilno, Grodno and Poless. About this time 
Rome proclaimed Poland a “missionary territory.” In 1937 a General 
Synod of the Roman Catholic Hierarchy of Poland was convened to issue 
“Instructions” regarding the “Eastern Rite” in Poland and assess their 
“missionary” efforts over a 15 year period. Not only was the physical 
structure of the church under fire, but the individual person did not es- 
cape the wrath if he wanted a livelihood without being molested. The 
report showed that 15-20 churches of this “Eastern Rite” had been estab- 
lished with about 20,000 communicants. Orthodox priests had to resort 
to a type of vagabond ministry, truly apostolic missionary effort, in order 
to at least partially satisfy the essential spiritual needs of the people. 
In such cases the local Polish officials kept stern look-outs for them and 
harshly dealt with them, running them out of the villages, towns and 
cities, or arresting them under one pretext or another. 

In Eastern Poland, Volyn, the stronghold of Orthodoxy, much of 
the same was taking place and became more intensified toward the 
“end of Poland’s days.’ It appears that every cathedral and catholicon, 
plus many churches, was under “indictment” awaiting court decisions. 
Had not World War I started, the celebrated and world famous Ortho- 
dox shrine—the Dormition Laura-Monastery of Pochaev—would have been 
turned over to the Roman Catholics. This writer saw Pochaev and the 
scars of the start of this program. 

What did the Orthodox hierarchy do about this? Mr. Svitich does 
not attempt to pass judgement or indict Certainly, some members of 
the higher order were not without blemish, and this is brought out in 
documented evidence. 

Prior to the first World War, the dioceses, which suddenly found 
themselves in another nation, were an integral part of the Church of 
Russia. Following the war, the prelate of the capital city of Poland, 
Archbishop Seraphim asked to be retired. Archbishop George was named 
“temporary administrator of the diocese of Warsaw and Patriarchal Exarch 
of the Orthodox Church in the Polish State, with privileges of a regional 
Metropolitan.” This decision was given by the Moscow Patriarchate 28 
September 1921. It must be assumed that the Polish authorities were 
extremely anxious to cut off all possible ties with the Church of Russia, 
for it was the Polish Ambassador to Moscow who asked for and got 
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Patriarch Tikhon to grant Metropolical rank to the bishop of Warsaw. 
It also appears that the Polish Government took a direct hand in get- 
ting certain regulatory concessions from the Patriarchate on behalf of 
the Church in Poland. The edict naming Archbishop George was not 
publicly revealed until 1931 for fear that some of those who wanted im- 
mediate independence for the Polish Church might reconsider their po- 
sitions. In January 1922 Archbishop-Metropolitan George called a Bishop’s 
Council (Sobor) to ratify a concordat presented by the Government. After 
some changes, Metropolitan George and Bishop Dionysius (of Volyn) ag- 
reed to the terms of the “Temporary Regulations” in the concordat, 
whereas, Bishops Panteleimon and Vladimir refused to sign this agree- 
ment with the Ministry of Confessions. As a result, the Government is- 
sued this simply in the order of the day as law for the Orthodox Church. 
Archbishop Euletherius of Vilno and Lithuania did not take part in the 
deliberations of the Council. 


A second Bishop’s Council consisting of Met- George, Abp. Dionysius 
and Bp. Alexander, decreed that the “Council of heirarchs... has nothing 
against the autocephalous nature of the Orthodox Church in Poland and 
is ready to proceed to act on the basis of autocephaly, firmly believing in 
good cooperation of the Polish Government based on the (Polish) Con- 
stitution ...’”’ This, in fact, proclaimed the autocephaly of the Orthodox 
Church in Poland—a very lightheaded and simple move. The other heir- 
archs such as Archbishop Euletherius, Bishops Sergius and Vladimir 
strongly opposed this uncanonical act. The government through its 
agency, the Ministry of Confessions, legislated for most aspects of both 
the internal and external life of the Church. The civil authorities in- 
jected themselves continually into the life of the Church and had power 
to approve or reject appointments of bishops, the calling of Councils 
(Sobors), and the like. Bishops were deported, confined to monasteries 
and hampered in their duties. Archbishop Euletherius was arrested and 
confined to a Roman Catholic monastery in Krakow; Bishop Vladimir of 
Grodno was forcibly removed from his diocese, the authorities, to avoid 
the crowds guarding his residence, broke into his quarters and secretly 
moved him to Derman Monastery in Volyn and held him under arrest; 
Bishop Sergius was requested to attend to some business in Lublin, when 
he got there, was arrested, and, without money or his personal belong- 
ings, deported. Protests and court litigations brought by the Orthodox 
came to nought as the authorities invariably ruled against them. 


Metropolitan George did not live to see the Church become auto- 
cephalous. An ardent critic of the Metropolitan’s compromising actions, 
Bishop-elect Archimandrite Smaragd, was suspended by Met. George and 
all efforts to have the ban lifted were fruitless. After a time, Archi- 
mandrite Smaragd became mentally ill. He received an audience with 
the Metropolitan on 8 February 1923. After two hours of discussion, Metro- 
politan George indicated that he was doubtful about life hereafter and 
asked that the archimandrite come “over to his camp” rather than battle 
with the new set-up, whereupon Smaragd became enraged and killed 
Met. George with several shots from a revolver. Archimandrite Smaragd 
was unfrocked and as a layman, Paul Antonovich Latyshenkov, was tried 
for “murdering a high government official.’ He was sentenced to 12 
years in prison. 

On 27 February 1923 the Council of Bishops elected Archbishop 
Dionysius the new Metropolitan and asked that the Polish Government 
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give approval to this action, and, that the Government request, since 
we are not under the Holy Patriarch of Moscow, the blessings 
of the Holy Ecumenical Patriarch to permit Archbishop Dionysius 
to be Metropolitan of the Orthodox Church in Poland.” On 23 April 1923 
Archbishop Dionysius of Kremenetz and Volyn was solemnly installed in 
Kremenetz as Metropolitan of the Orthodox Church in Poland, and he also 
retained his see of Volyn. 

It was evident that no firm foundations could be prepared for 
eventual canonical status of the Church on an autocephalous basis in a 
short time. However, this did not alter the rapidly developing events to- 
wards this end. The Ecumenical Patriarchate, abrogating all canonical 
courtesies, on 13 November 1924, issued a “Patriarchal and Synodal-Canon- 
ical Tomos acknowledging the Orthodox Church in Poland Autocephlaous.” 
This act was signed by His Holiness, Patriarch Gregory VII, three days 
before he died. Among other things, the “Tomos’”’ made it mandatory 
that the Warsaw Metropolitan receive Holy Chrism (Myrrh) from Con- 
stantinople, to inform it of the election of metropolitans, commemorate 
the Ecumenical Patriarch and Heads of the other Autocephalous Churches, 
consider the jurisdiction of the Patriarch over the jurisdiction of the 
Local Church in Poland, and in communicating with Local Orthodox 
Churches to turn to Constantinople through which these are to be made...” 
In this fashion, almost unexpectedly, certainly without precedent, the 
Orthodox Church became autocephalous, and, paradoxically, dependant 
directly upon Constantinople??? The Polish Government took advantage 
of this set-up and was able to “legally” circumvent the Local Church 
authorities and deal directly with Constantinople. 

The solemn act of officially proclaiming autocephaly was delayed 
because of internal strife in Constantinople but took place 17 September 
1925 in the Metropolical church of St. Mary Magdalene by the represen- 
tative of the Ecumenical Patriarch, Metropolitan Joachim of Sardia and 
Metropolitan Nectarius of the Romanian Church, in the presence of all 
the bishops and representatives of all the dioceses of Poland, members of 
the Polish Government, and some of the faithful. 

Following this historic event, a complete round of official recep- 
tions took place starting with Metropolitan Dionysius. Official recep- 
tions were given by the President of the Polish Republic, President of the 
Council of Ministers, the Ministry of Confessions and People’s Enlighten- 
ment, and the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. The whole atmosphere took 
on the nature of political manifestation, as fervent loyalty speeches were 
made from both sides. Later, it was learned that the autocephaly cost 
the Polish Government three million Polish dollars (zloty), which was 
paid Constantinople. 

Most of the clergy and the laity did not favor this unconanical 
autocephaly. As a result, subsequent events in the history of the Church 
in Poland brought about many hardships and trials involving the very 
essence of the Church. Metropolitan Dionysius and his heirarchy were 
in a precarious position. The civil authorities hampered church life and 
the faithful did not support their heirarchy in their acts. The “Poloni- 
zation” and “Ukrainization” of the Church started to take place. Metro- 
politan Dionysius was powerless to prevent “requisitions” of properties 
and the “sobornal” (catholicity) actions were stymied. In the short 20 
year period between two World Wars, the Government with the backing 
of the Roman Catholic heirarchy were bent upon a “blitzkreig” of cover- 
sions. 
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During the second World War, many changes took place in the 
Church of Poland. Unsettled conditions brought about a variety of “in- 
teresting” movements, the seeds of which had been sown during the 
“formative” period before the war. The Church survived and Roman 
Catholic hopes were shattered. The Church in Poland was able to build a 
firm foundation for autocephaly and was granted autocephalous status 
by her Mother-Church, the Patriarchate of Moscow, 22 June 1948, because, 


in reality, as we have seen, she had a semi-autocephalous position. 
The book deserves wider audiences since it covers a very disturbing 


period 


pressed mercilessly those without power. 


in the annals of modern history whereby those 


in power re- 


More disturbing is the fact 


that this was being accomplished with the knowledge, and we believe, 
the blessings of the great Roman Catholic Church. 

The author accomplished a difficult task of compiling many facts 
in a relatively readable manner. We especially like his brief “synopsis” at 


the beginning of each chapter- 


It may have been a good idea to incor- 


porate a brief glossary of some of the terms used to describe titles and 


names peculiar to the Polish State. 
tion, translated into English and recommended reading to 


This book should be without ques- 


students of 


Church history and the general public. 


Dear Readers: 


Many of you have graciously written 
from time to time, or have in person in- 
formed me, that you highly evaluate our 
efforts. We are grateful for your moral 
and financial support. 

The policy of our journal is to bring 
forth Orthodox Catholic truth primarily in 
the English language. We live in countries 
whose traditions are often alien to the spirit 
of Orthodoxy. As much as our abilities 
permit us, we strive to reveal Orthodoxy 
and safeguard the spiritual freedom of 
Christ's Holy Church from influences pre- 
valent in our day. To those who seek 
consolation and answers we try to “be 
ready always with an answer to everyone 
who asks a reason for hope.” (I Peter 3:15) 
This is our position. 

Although “Letters to the Editor” is not 
a regular feature of our publication, we 


Severus Eleazaroff 





feel the following few excerpts are worthy 


of notice. 
Very Rev. Feodor Kovalchuk. 
+ o” : 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Editor: 


We are sorry for the delay with our 
payment for O.C., which we admire so 
much and, which we have been receiving 
right along without delay... 


Mr. & Mrs. A. K. 
= = = 
N. Y. C. 
Editor: 
Enclosed is my money order... One 


Church is enjoyed by my friends and by 
me very much. Thank you again. 


A.L. W. 
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Batavia, N. Y. 
Editor: 


I think the magazine is doing a good 
job... I feel that it is important to have 
it continue not only as an Orthodox wit- 
ness, but also as a record of the work of 
the Patriarchate. 


With all good wishes, 
V. Rev. S. U. 


Edinboro, Pa. 
Editor: 

Enclosed is my subscription to One 
Church... this journal should be in every 
Orthodox home. 

In Christ. 
Fe. J. &. C. 


Juneau, Alaska 
Editor: ' 


I am an Orthodox born in Alaska and 
I am always hungry for our Eastern Ortho- 
dox news. Our priest, the Rev. Father... 
let me read his One Church and I fell in 
love with it. I am enclosing my check.... 
please keep me on your list of readers. 


Mr. C. Z. 


Mass. 
Editor: 


The article “By Divine Providence Ortho- 
doxy Survives in Finland,” by Vassily 
James, is highly interesting piece of histo- 
rical Orthodox literature. Had you arranged 
it better content-wise, I would unhesitating- 
ly call it complete. 


Articles of this type make your periodical 
perhaps the most attractive one to the 
American Orthodox laymen, the average 
Orthodox person, who wants to be inform- 
ed in an understandable fashion and as 
deeply and as widely as possible about 
his Holy Faith. 


I strongly recommend your worthy maga- 
zine to all my parishioners. 


Fr. N. G., B.D.S.T.M. 





East Lansing, Mich. 


Editor: 


For years I have been a subscriber to 
ONE CHURCH and while I do not make it 
a habit to write “Letters to the Editor’ I 
feel that it is time I break my silence to 
offer hearty congratulations. Too often, Or- 
thodox publications look and read like 
amateur work they evidently are. They are 
frequently little more than “house journals” 
filled either with nationalistic and chauvin- 
istic propaganda or with dry uninteresting 
reports about dances, marriages, and bowl- 
ing league scores from local parishes. 


ONE CHURCH shows exceptional jour- 
nalistic good taste and usually includes ar- 
ticles and news that are stimulating and 
interest-arousing. I find myself frequently 
referring to back issues for information 
about matters of church history, liturgics 
and theology. On several occasions I've 
given back issues to prospective converts, 
confident that Orthodoxy will be ably and 
clearly presented. It's scholarly but not 
pedantic. 


One last kudo: many of the Orthodox 
periodicals published in English reflect 
alien Protestant theological views under 
the guise of Orthodox doctrine and I can 
imagine that the average layman must 
find difficulty sorting the one from the 
other. ONE CHURCH always manages to 
present articles that are both authoritative 
and above suspicion of hybridization. 


With so little news available about the 
Church in Russia, you are performing a 
very real service in the chronicle section of 
the magazine. 


Sincerely in Christ, 
Photius 
Fr. Francis M. Donahue, Ph.D. 
(Father Photius is also a full time profes- 


sor in the Department of Religion at Michi- 
gan State University. Ed.) 
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